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CHAPTER I. 


HE whole of this modern 
fabric of existence is 
a living lie!” cried 
Marzio Pandolfi, strik- 
ing ‘his little hammer 
upon the heavy table 
with an impatient rap. 
Then he dropped it 

and turning on his stool rested one elbow 
upon the board while he clasped his long, 
nervous fingers together and stared hard at 
his handsome apprentice. Gianbattista Bor- 
dogni looked up from his work without 
relinquishing his tools, nodded gravely, 
stared up at the high window, and then 
went on hammering gently upon his little 
chisel, guiding the point carefully among the 
delicate arabesques traced upon the silver. 

“Yes,” he said quietly, after a few seconds, 
“it is all a lie. But what do you expect, 
Maestro Marzio? You might as well talk 
to a stone wall as preach liberty to these 
cowards.” 

‘“‘ Nevertheless, there are some-—-there are 
half a dozen—” muttered Marzio, relapsing 
into sullen discontent and slowly turning the 
body of the chalice beneath the cord stretched 
by the pedal on which he pressed his foot. 
Having brought under his hand a round boss 
which was to become the head of a cherub 
under his chisel, he rubbed his fingers over 
the smooth silver, mechanically, while he 
contemplated the red wax model before him. 
Then there was silence for a space, broken 
only by the quick, irregular striking of the 
two little hammers upon the heads of the 
chisels. 

Maestro Marzio Pandolfi was a skilled 
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workman and an artist. He was one of the 
last of those workers in metals who once 
sent their masterpieces from Rome to the 
great cathedrals of the world; one of the 
last of the artistic descendants of Caradosso, 
of Benvenuto Cellini, of Claude Ballin, and of 
all their successors ; one of those men of rare 
talent who unite the imagination of the artist 
with the executive skill of the practised 
workman. They are hard to find nowadays. 
Of all the twenty chisellers of various ages 
who hammered from morning till night in 
the rooms outside, one only—Gianbattista 
Bordogni—had been thought worthy by his 
master to share the privacy of the inner 
studio. The lad had talent, said Maestro 
Marzio, and, what was more, the lad had 
ideas—ideas about life, about the future of 
Italy, about the future of the world’s society. 
Marzio found in him a pupil, an artist and a 
follower of his own political creed. 

It was a small room in which they worked 
together. Plain wooden shelves lined two of 
the walls from the floor to the ceiling. The 
third was occupied by tables and a door, and 
in the fourth high grated windows were 
situated, from which the clear north light 
fell upon the long bench before which the two 
men sat upon high stools. Upon the shelves 
were numerous models in red wax, of chalices, 
monstrances, marvellous ewers and em- 
bossed basins for the ablution of the priests’ 
hands, crucifixes, crowns, palm and olive 
branches—in a word, models of all those 
things which pertain to the service and 
decoration of the church, and upon which it 
has been the privilege of the silversmith to 
expend his art and labour from time imme- 
morial until the present day. There were 
some few casts in plaster, but almost all 
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were of that deep red, strong-smelling wax 
which is the most fit medium for the tempo- 
rary expression and study of very fine and 
intricate designs. There is something in the 
very colour which, to one acquainted with 
the art, suggests beautiful fancies. It is the 
red of the Pompeian walls, and the rich tint 
seems to call up the matchless traceries of 
the ancients. Old chisellers say that no 
one can model anything wholly bad in red 
wax, and there is truth in the saying. The 
material is old—the older the better ; it has 
passed under the hand of the artist again 
and again ; it has taken form, served for the 
model of a lasting work, been kneaded to- 
gether in a lump, been worked over and over 
by the boxwood tool. The workman feels 
that it has absorbed some of the qualities of 
the master’s genius, and touches it with the 
certainty that its stiff substance will yield 
new forms of beauty in his fingers, rendering 
up some of its latent capacity of shape at 
each pressure and twist of the deftly handled 
instrument. 

At the extremities of the long bench huge 
iron vices were fixed by staples that ran into 
the ground. In one of these was fastened 
the long carved tool which serves to beat out 
the bosses of hollow and small-necked vessels. 
Each of the workmen had a pedal beneath 
his foot from which a soft cord ascended, 
passed through the table, and pressed the 
round object on which he was working upon 
a thick leather cushion, enabling him to hold 
it tightly in its place, or by lifting his foot 
to turn it to a new position. In pots full of 
sand were stuck hundreds of tiny chisels, so 
that the workmen could select at a glance 
the exact form of tool needful for the 
moment. Two or three half balls of heavy 
stone stood in leathern collars, their flat 
surfaces upwards and covered deep with a 
brown composition of pitch and beeswax, in 
which small pieces of silver were firmly 
embedded in position to be chiselled. 

The workshop was pervaded by a smell of 
wax and pitch, mingled with the curious 
undefinable odour exhaled from steel tools 
in constant use, and supplemented by the 
fumes of Marzio’s pipe. The red bricks in 
the portion of the floor where the two men 
sat were rubbed into hollows, but the dust 
had been allowed to accumulate freely in the 
rest of the room, and the dark corners were 
full of cobwebs which had all the air of 
being inhabited by spiders of formidable 
dimensions. 

Marzio Pandolfi, who bent over his work 
and busily plied his little hammer during the 
interval of silence which followed his appren- 
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tice’s last remark, was the sole owner and 
master of the establishment. He was forty 
years of age, thin and dark. His black hair 
was turning grey at the temples, and though 
not long, hung forward over his knitted eye- 
brows in disorderly locks. He had a strange 
face. His head, broad enough at the level 
of the eyes, rose to a high prominence towards 
the back, while his forehead, which projected 
forward at the heavy brows, sloped backwards 
in the direction of the summit. The large 
black eyes were deep and hollow, and there 
were broad rings of dark colour around them, 
so that they seemed strangely thrown into 
relief above the sunken colourless cheeks. 
Marzio’s nose was long and pointed, very 
straight, and descending so suddenly from 
the forehead as to make an angle with the 
latter the reverse of the one most common 
in human faces. Seen in profile, the brows 
formed the most prominent point, and the 
line of the head ran back above, while the 
line of the nose fell inward from the perpen- 
dicular down to the small curved nostrils. 
The short black moustache was thick enough 
to hide the lips, though deep furrows sur- 
rounded the mouth and terminated in a very 
prominent but pointed chin. The whole face 
expressed unusual qualities and defects ; the 
gifts of the artist, the tenacity of the work- 
man and the small astuteness of the plebeian 
were mingled with an appearance of something 
which was not precisely ideality, but which 
might easily be fanaticism. 

Marzio was tall and very thin. His limbs 
seemed to move rather by the impulse of a 
nervous current within than by any develop- 
ment of normal force in the muscles, and his 
long and slender fingers, naturally yellow 
and discoloured by the use of tools and the 
handling of cements, might have been parts 
of a machine, for they had none of that look 


-of humanity which one seeks in the hand, 


and by which one instinctively judges the 
character. He was dressed in a woollen 
blouse, which hung in odd folds about his 
emaciated frame, but which betrayed the 
roundness of his shoulders, and the extreme 
length of his arms. His apprentice, Gian- 
battista Bordogni, wore the same costume ; 
but beyond his clothing he bore no trace of 
any resemblance to his master. He was not 
a bad type of the young Roman of his class 
at five-and-twenty years of age. His thick 
black hair curled all over his head, from his 
low forehead to the back of his neck, and his 
head was of a good shape, full and round, 
broad over the brows and high above the 
orifice of the ear. His eyes were brown and 
not over large, but well set, and his nose was 
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slightly aquiline, while his delicate black 
moustache showed the pleasant curve of his 
even lips. There was colour in his cheeks, 
too—that rich colour which dark men some- 
times have in their youth. He was of middle 
height, strong and compactly built, with 
large, well-made hands that seemed to have 
more power in them, if less subtle skill, than 
those of Maestro Marzio. 

“Remember what I told you about the 
second indentation of the acanthus,” said the 
elder workman, without looking round; “a 
light, light hand—no holes in this work !” 

Gianbattista murmured a sort of assent, 
which showed that the warning was not 
wanted. He was intent upon the delicate 
operation he was performing. Again the 
hammer beat irregularly. 

“The more I think of it,” said Marzio 
after the pause, “the more I am beside my- 
self. To think that you and I should be 
nailed to our stools here, week-days and 
feast-days, to finish a piece of work for a 
scoundrelly priest—” 

“ A cardinal,” suggested Gianbattista. 

“Well! What difference is there? He 
is a priest, I suppose—a creature who dresses 
himself up like a pulcinella before his altar 
to—” 

“Softly!” ejaculated the young man, 
looking round to see whether the door was 
closed. 

“Why softly?” asked the other angrily, 
though his annoyance did not seem to com- 
municate itself to the chisel he held in his 
hand, and which continued its work as deli- 
cately as though its master were humming a 
pastoral. “ Why softly? An apoplexy on 
your softness! The papers speak as loudly 
as they please—why should I hold my 
tongue? <A dog-butcher of a priest !”’ 

“ Well,” answered Gianbattista in a medi- 
tative tone, as he selected another chisel, “ he 
has the money to pay for what he orders. 
If he had not, we would not work for him, I 
suppose.” 


“Tf we had the money, you mean,” retorted 


Marzio. “ Why the devil should he have 
money rather than wet Why don’t you 
answer? Why should he wear silk stockings 


—red silk stockings, the animal? Why 
should he want a silver ewer and basin to 
wash his hands at his mass? Why would 
not an earthen one do as well, such as I use? 
Why don’t you answer? Eh?” 

“Why should Prince Borghese live in a 
palace and keep scores of horses?” inquired 
the young man calmly. 

“ Ay—why should he? Is there any 
known reason why he should? Am I not a 
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man as wellas he? Are you not a man— 
you young donkey? I hate to think that 
we, who are artists, who can work when we 
are put to it, have to slave for such fellows 
as that—mumbling priests, bloated princes, 
a pack of fools who are incapable of an idea! 
An idea! What amI saying? Who have 
not the common intelligence of a cabbage- 
seller in the street! And look at the work 
we give them—the creation of our minds, the 
labour of our hands—” 

“They give us their money in return,” 
observed Gianbattista. ‘The ancients, whom 
you are so fond of talking about, used to 
get their work done by slaves chained to the 
bench—” 

“Yes! And it has taken us two thousand 
years to get to the point we have reached! 
Two thousand years—and what is it? Are 
we any better than slaves, except that we 
work better?” 

“T doubt whether we work better.” 

“What is the matter with you this 
morning?” cried Marzio. “Have you been 
sneaking into some church on your way here? 
Pah! You smell of the sacristy! Has 
Paolo been here? Oh, to think that a brother 
of mine should be a priest! It is not to be 
believed ! ” 

“Tt is the irony of fate. 
gets you plenty of orders.” 

“ Yes, and no doubt he takes his percentage 
on the price. He had a new cloak last month, 
and he asked me to make him a pair of silver 
buckles for his shoes. Pretty that—an 
artist’s brother with silver buckles! I told 
him to go to the devil, his father, for his 
ornaments. Why does he not steal an old 
pair from the cardinal, his bondmaster? Not 
good enough, I suppose—beast !” 

Marzio laid aside his hammer and chisel, 
and lit the earthen pipe with the rough 
wooden stem that lay beside him. Then he 
examined the beautiful head of the angel he 
had been making upon the body of the ewer. 
He touched it lovingly, loosed the cord, and 
lifted the piece from the pad, turning it 
towards the light and searching critically for 
any defect in the modelling of the little face. 
He replaced it on the table, and selecting a 
very fine pointed punch, laid down his pipe 
for a moment and set about putting the tiny 
pupils into the eyes. Two touches were 
enough. He began smoking again, and 
contemplated what he had done. It was the 
body of a large silver ewer of which Gian- 
battista was ornamenting the neck and 
mouth, which were of a separate piece. 
Amongst the intricate arabesques little 
angels’ heads were embossed, and on one 


Moreover, he 
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side a group of cherubs was bearing a 
“ monstrance’’ with the sacred Host through 
silver clouds. A hackneyed subject on church 
vessels, but which had taken wonderful beauty 
under the skilled fingers of the artist, who sat 
cursing the priest who was to use it, while 
expending his best talents on its perfections. 

“Tt is not bad,” he said rather doubtfully. 
“Come and look at it, Tista,”’ he added. The 
young man left his place and came and bent 
over his master’s shoulder, examining the 
piece with admiration. It was characteristic 
of Marzio that he asked his apprentice’s 
opinion. He was an artist, and had the 
chief peculiarities of artists—namely, diffi- 
dence concerning what he had done, and 
impatience of the criticism of others, to- 
gether with a strong desire to show his work 
as soon as it was presentable. 

“Tt is a masterpiece!” exclaimed Gianbat- 
tista. “ What detail! I shall never be able 
to finish anything like that cherub’s face!” 

“Do you think it is as good as the one I 
made last year, Tista ?”’ 

“ Better,” returned the young man confi- 
dently. “It is the best you have ever made. 
Iam quite sure of it. You should always 
work when you are ina bad humour; you 
are so successful ! ”’ 

“Bad humour! I am always in a bad 
humour,’ grumbled Marzio, rising and 
walking about the brick floor, while he 
puffed clouds of acrid smoke from his coarse 
pipe. “There is enough in this world to 
keep a man in a bad humour all his life.” 

“T might say that,” answered Gianbattista, 
turning round on his stool and watching his 
master’s angular movements as he rapidly 
paced the room. “I might abuse fate—but 
you! You are rich, married, a father, a 
great artist !” 

“ What stuff!” interrupted Marzio, stand- 
ing still with his long legs apart, and folding 
his arms as he spoke through his teeth, 
between which he still held his pipe. “Rich? 
Yes—able to have a good coat for feast-days, 
meat when I want it, and my brother’s com- 
pany when I don’t want it—for a luxury, 
youknow! Able to take my wife to Frascati 
on the last Thursday of October as a great 
holiday. My wife, too! <A creature of 
beads and saints and little books with crosses 
on them—who would leer at a friar through 
the grating of a confessional, and who makes 
the house hideous with her howling if I 
choose to eat a bit of pork on a Friday! A 
good wife indeed! A jewel of a wife, and 
an apoplexy on all such jewels! A nice 
wife, who has a face like a head from a 
tombstone in the Campo Vararo for her 
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husband, and who has brought up her 
daughter to believe that her father is con- 
demned to everlasting flames because he 
hates cod-fish—salt cod-fish soaked in water ! 
A wife who sticks images in the lining of my 
hat to convert me, and sprinkles holy water 
on me when she thinks I am asleep, but | 
caught her at that the other night 

“Indeed, they say the devil does not 
like holy water,’ remarked Gianbattista, 
laughing. 

“And you want to marry my daughter, 
you young fool,” continued Marzio, not 
heeding the interruption. “Youdo. Iwill 
tell you what she is like. My daughter 
yes !—she has fine eyes, but she has the 
tongue of the———’ 

“Of her father,” suggested Gianbattista, 
suddenly frowning. 

“ Yes—of her father, without her father’s 
sense,’ cried Marzio angrily. “ With her 
eyes, those fine eyes!—those eyes !—you 
want to marry her. If you wish to take her 
away, you may, and good riddance. I want 
no daughter ; there are too many women in the 
world already. They and the priests do all 
the harm between them, because the priests 
know how to think too well, and women 
never think at all. I wish you good luck of 
your marriage and of your wife. If you 
were my son you would never have thought 
of getting married. The mere idea of it 
made you send your chisel through a cherub’s 
eye last week and cost an hour’s time for 
repairing. Is that the way to look at the 
great question of humanity! Ah! if I were 
only a deputy in the Chambers, I would 
teach you the philosophy of all that 
rubbish !” 

“T thought you said the other day that 
you would not have any deputies at all,” 
observed the apprentice, playing with his 
hammer. 

“Such as these are—no! A few of them 
I would put into the acid bath, as I would a 
casting, to clean them before chiselling them 
down. They might be good for something 
then. You must begin by knocking down, boy, 
if you want to build up. You must knock 
down everything, raze the existing system to 
the ground, and upon the place where it 
stood shall rise the mighty temple of immortal 
liberty.” 

“And who will buy your chalices and 
monstrances under the new order of things?” 
inquired Gianbattista coldly. 

“The foreign market,” returned Marzio. 
“Italy shall be herself again, as she was in 
the days of Michael Angelo; of Leonardo, 
who died in the arms of a king ; of Cellini, 
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who shot a prince from the walls of Saint 
Angelo. Italy shall be great, shall monopo- 
lise the trade, the art, the greatness of all 
creation !”” 

“A lucrative monopoly!” exclaimed the 
young man. 

“Monopolies! There shall be no monopo- 
lies! The free artisan shall sell what he can 
make and buy what he pleases. The priests 
shall be turned out in chain gangs and build 
roads for our convenience, and the super- 
fluous females shall all be deported to the 
glorious colony of Massowah! If I could 
but be absolute master of this country for a 
week I could do much.” 

“T have no doubt of it,” answered Gian- 
battista with a quiet smile. 

“TI should think not,” assented Marzio 
proudly ; then catching sight of the expres- 
sion on the young man’s face, he turned 
sharply upon him. “ You are mocking me, 
you good-for-nothing!’’ he cried angrily. 
“You are laughing at me, at your master, 
you villain, you wretch, you sickly hound, 
you priest-ridden worm! It is intolerable! 
[t is the first time you have ever dared ; do 
you think I am going to allow you to think 
for yourself after all the pains I have taken 
to educate you; to teach you my art, you 
ungrateful reptile !”’ 

“Tf you were not such a great artist I 
would have left you long ago,” answered the 
apprentice. “ Besides, I believe in your 
principles. It is your expression of them 
that makes me laugh sometimes; I think 
you go too far sometimes ! ” 

“ As if any one had ever gone far enough !” 
exclaimed Marzio, somewhat pacified, for his 
moods were very quick. “Since there are 
still men who are richer than others, it is a 
sign that we have not gone to the end—to 
the great end in which we believe. Iam 
sure you believe in it too, Tista, don’t 
you?”’ 

“Oh yes—in the end—certainly. Do not 
let us quarrel about the means, Maestro 
Marzio. I must do another leaf before 
dinner.” 

“T will get in another cherub’s nose,” said 
his master, preparing to relight his pipe for 
a whiff before going to work again. “ Body 
of a dog, these priests !”’ he grumbled, as he 
attacked the next angel on the ewer with 
matchless dexterity and steadiness. A long 
pause followed the animated discourse of the 
chiseller. Both men were intent upon their 
work, alternately holding their breath for the 
delicate strokes, and breathing more freely 
as the chisel reached the end of each tiny 
curve. 


“I think you said a little while ago that 
I might marry Lucia,” observed Gianbattista 
without looking up, “that is, if I would 
take her away !”’ 

“And if you take her away,” retorted 
the other, “ where will you get bread 1” 

“ Where I get it now. I could live some- 
where else and come here to work ; it seems 
simple enough.” 

“Tt seems simple, bat it is not,” replied 
Marzio. “Perhaps you could try and get 
Paolo’s commissions away from me, and then 
set up a studio for yourself ; but I doubt 
whether you could succeed. I am not old yet, 
nor blind, nor shaky, thank God !” 

“T did not catch the last words,” said 
Gianbattista, hiding his smile over his 
work, 

“T said I was not old, nor broken down 
yet, thanks to my strength,’ growled the 
chiseller ; “you will not steal my commis- 
sions yet a while. What is the matter 
with you to-day? You find fault with half 
I say, and the other half you do not hear at 
all. You seem to have lost your head, Tista. 
Be steady over those acanthus leaves ; every- 
body thinks an acanthus leaf is the easiest 
thing in the world, whereas it is one of the 
most difficult before you get to figures. 
Most chisellers seem to copy their acanthus 
leaves from the cabbage in their soup. They 
work as though they had never seen the 
plant growing. When the Greeks began to 
carve Corinthian capitals, they must have 
worked from real leaves, as I taught you to 
model when you were a boy. Few things 
are harder than a good acanthus leaf.” 

“T should think women could do the 
delicate part of our work very well,’ said the 
apprentice, returning to the subject from 
which Marzio was evidently trying to 
lead him. “Lucia has such very clever 
fingers.” 

*Tdiot!”” muttered Marzio between his 
teeth, not deigning to make any further 
answer. 

The distant boom of a gun broke upon the 
silence that followed, and immediately the 
bells of all the neighbouring churches rang 
out in quick succession. It was midday. 

“T did not expect to finish that nose,” 
said Marzio, rising from his stool. He was 
a punctual man, who exacted punctuality in 
others, and in spite of his thin frame and 
nervous ways, he loved his dinner. In five 
minutes all the men had left the workshop, 
and Marzio and his apprentice stood in the 
street, the former locking the heavy door 
with a lettered padlock, while the younger 
man sniffed the fresh spring air that blew 
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from the west out of the square of San Carlo 
a Catenari down the Via dei Falegnami in 
which the establishment of the silver chiseller 
was situated. 

As Marzio fumbled with the fastenings of 
the door, two women came up and stopped. 
Marzio had his back turned, and Gianbattista 
touched his hat in silence. The younger of 
the two was a stout, black-haired woman of 
eight-and-thirty years, dressed in a costume 
of dark green cloth, which fitted very closely 
to her exuberantly-developed bust, and was 
somewhat too elaborately trimmed with 
imitation of jet and black ribands. A high 
bonnet, decorated with a bunch of purple 
glass grapes and dark green leaves, sur- 
mounted the lady’s massive head, and though 
carefully put on and neatly tied, seemed too 
small for the wearer. Her ears were 
adorned by long gold earrings, in each of 
which were three large garnets, and these 
trinkets dangled outside and over the riband 
of the bonnet, which passed under her chin. 
In her large hands, covered with tight black 
gloves, she carried a dark red parasol, and a 
somewhat shabby little black leather bag 
with steel fastenings. The lady’s face was 
of the type common among the Roman 
women of the lower class—very broad and 
heavy, of a creamy white complexion, the 
upper lip shaded by a dark fringe of down, 
and the deep sleepy eyes surmounted by 
heavy straight eyebrows. Her hair, brought 
forward from under her bonnet, made smooth 
waves upon her low forehead and reappeared 
in thick coils at the back of her neck. Her 
nose was relatively small, but too thick and 
broad at the nostrils, although it departed 
but little from the straight line of the 
classic model. Altogether the Signora 
Pandolfi, christened Maria Luisa, and wife to 
Marzio ‘the silver chiseller, was a portly and 
pompous-looking person, who wore an air of 
knowing her position, and of being sure to 
maintain it. Nevertheless, there was a 
kindly expression in her fat face, and if 
her eyes looked sleepy, they did not look 
dishonest. 

Signorina Pandolfi’s companion was her old 
maid-of-all-work, Assunta, commonly called 
Suntarella, without whom she rarely stirred 
ebroad—a little old woman, in neat but 
dingy-coloured garments, with a grey woollen 
shawl drawn over her head like a cowl, 
instead of a bonnet. 

Marzio finished fastening the door, and 
then turned round. On seeing his wife he 


remained silent for a moment, lcoking at her 
with an expression of dissatisfied inquiry. 
He had not expected her. 
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“Well?” he ejaculated at last. 

“Tt is dinner time,’’ remarked the stout 
lady. 

“ Yes, I heard the gun,” answered Marzio 
drily. “It is the same as if you had told 
me,” he added ironically, as he turned and 
led the way across the street. 

“A pretty answer!” exclaimed Maria 
Luisa, tossing her large head as she followed 
her lord and master to the door of their 
house. Meanwhile Assunta, the old servant, 
glanced at Gianbattista, rolled up her eyes 
with an air of resignation, and spread out 
her withered hands for a moment with a 
gesture of despair, instantly drawing them 
in again beneath the folds of her grey woollen 
shawl. 

“Gadding!”” muttered Marzio, as he 
entered the narrow door from which the 
dark steps led abruptly upwards. ‘“ Gadding 
—always gadding! And who minds the 
soup-kettle when you are gadding, I should 
like to know? The cat, I suppose! Oh, 
these women and their priests! These priests 
and these women !” 

“Lucia is minding the soup-kettle,” 
gasped Maria Luisa, as she puffed up stairs 
behind her thin and active husband. 

“ Lucia!” cried Marzio angrily, a flight of 
steps higher. “I suppose you will bring 
her up to be woman of all work? Well, she 
could earn her living then, which is more 
than you do! After all, it is better to mind 
a soup-kettle than to thump a piano and to 
squeal so that I can hear her in the shop 
opposite, and it is better than hanging about 
the church all the morning, or listening to 
Paolo’s drivelling talk. By all means keep 
her in the kitchen.” 

It was hard to say whether Signora Pandolfi 
was pufling or sighing as she paused for breath 
upon the landing, but there was probably 
something of both in the labour of her lungs. 
She was used to Marzio. She had lived with 
him for twenty years and she knew his 
moods and his ways, and detected the coming 
storm from afar. Unfortunately, or perhaps 
fortunately, for her, there was little variety 
in the sequence of his ideas. She was accus- 
tomed to his beginning at the grumbling 
stage before dinner, and proceeding by a 
crescendo movement to the pitch of rage, 
which was rarely reached until he had 
finished his meal, when he generally seized 
his hat and dragged Gianbattista away with 
him, declaring loudly that women were not 
fit for human society. The daily excitement 
of this comedy had long lost its power to 
elicit anything more than a sigh from the 
stout Maria Luisa, who generally bore 
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Marzio’s unreasonable anger with consider- 
able equanimity, waiting for his departure to 
eat her boiled beef and salad in peace with 
Lucia, while old Assunta sat by the table 
with the cat in her lap, putting in a word of 
commiseration, alternately with a word of 
gossip about the lodgers on the other side of 
the landing. The latter were a young and 
happy pair: the husband, a chorus singer at 
the Apollo, who worked at glove cleaning 
during the day time ; his wife, a sempstress 
who did repairs upon the costumes of the 
theatre. Their apartments consisted of two 
rooms and a kitchen, while Marzio and his 
family occupied the rest of the floor, and 
entered their lodging by the opposite door. 

Maria Luisa envied the couple in her sleepy 
fashion. Her husband was indeed compara- 
tively rich, and though economical in his 
domestic arrangements, he had money in the 
bank enough to keep him comfortably for the 
rest of his days. His violence did not extend 
beyond words and black looks, and he was 
not miserly about a few francs for dress, or 
a dinner at the Falcone two or three times a 
year. But in the matter of domestic peace 
his conduct left much to be desired. He was 
a sober man, but his hours were irregular, for 
he attended the ‘meetings of a certain club 
which Maria Luisa held in abhorrence, and 
brought back opinions which made her cross 
herself with her fat fingers, shuddering at 
the things he said. As for Gianbattista 
Bordogni, who lived with them, and con- 
sequently received most of his wages in the 
shape of board and lodging, he loved Lucia 
Pandolfi, his master’s daughter, and though 
he shared Marzio’s opinions, he held his 
tongue in the house. He understood how 
necessary to him the mother’s sympathy must 
be, and, with subtle intelligence, he knew 
how to create a contrast between himself 
and his master by being reticent at the right 
moment. 

Lucia opened the door in answer to the 
bell her father had rung, and stood aside 
in the narrow way to let members of the 
household pass by, one by one. Lucia was 
seventeen years old, and probably resembled 
her mother as the latter had looked at the 
same age. She was slight, and tall, and 
dark, with a quantity of glossy black hair 
coiled behind her head. Her black eyes had 
not yet acquired that sleepy look which 
advancing life and stoutness had put into her 
mother’s, as a sort of sign of the difficulty of 
quick motion. Her figure was lithe, though 
she was not a very active girl, and one might 
have predicted that at forty she, too, would 
pay her debt to time in pounds of flesh. 
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There are thin people who look as though 
they could never grow stout, and there are 
others whose leisurely motion and deliberate 
step foretells increase of weight. But Gian- 
battista had not studied these matters of 
physiological horoscopy. It sufficed him that 
Lucia Pandolfi was at present a very pretty 
girl, even beautiful, according to some 
standards. Her thick hair, low forehead, 
straight classic features, and severe mouth 
fascinated the handsome apprentice, and the 
intimacy which had developed between the 
two during the years of his residence under 
Marzio’s roof, from the time when Lucia was 
a little girl to the present day, had rendered 
the transition from friendship to love almost 
imperceptible to them both. Gianbattista 
was the last of the party to enter the lodging, 
and as he paused to shut the door, Lucia 
was still lingering at the threshold. 

“Hist! They will see!” she protested 
under her breath. 

“What do I care!” whispered the appren- 
tice as he kissed her cheek in the dusky 
passage. Then they followed the rest. 


CHAPTER IL. 


THatT evening Marzio finished the last 
cherub’s head on the ewer before he left the 
shop. He had sent Gianbattista home, and 
had dismissed the men who were working at 
a huge gilded grating ordered by a Roman 
prince for a church he was decorating. 
Marzio worked on by the light of a strong 
lamp until the features were all finished and 
he had indicated the pupils of the eyes with 
the fine-pointed punch. Then he sat some 
time at his bench with the beautiful piece of 
workmanship under his fingers, looking hard 
at it and straining his eyes to find imperfec- 
tions that did not exist. At last he laid it 
down tenderly upon the stuffed leather pad 
and stared at the green shade of the lamp, 
deep in thought. 

The man’s nature was in eternal conflict 
with itself, and he felt as though he were the 
battle-ground of forces he could neither 
understand nor control. A true artist in 
feeling, in the profound cultivation of his 
tastes, in the laborious patience with which 
he executed his designs, there was an element 
in his character and mind which was in direct 
contradiction with the essence of what art is. 
If art can be said to depend upon anything 
except itself, that something is religion. The 
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arts began in religious surroundings, in treat- 
ing religious subjects, and the history of the 
world from the time of the early Egyptians 
has shown that where genius has lost faith in 
the supernatural, its efforts to produce great 
works of lasting beauty in the sensual and 
material atmosphere of another century have 
produced comparatively insignificant results. 
The science of silver-chiselling began, so far 
as this age is concerned, in the church. The 
tastes of Francis the First directed the 
attention of the masters of the arts to the 
making of ornaments for his mistresses, and 
for a time the men who had made chalices 
for the Vatican succeeded in making jewelry 
for Madame de Chateaubriand, Madame 
d’Etampes, and Diane de Poitiers. But 
the art itself remained in the church, and 
the marvels of repoussé gold and silver to be 
seen in the church of Notre Dame des Vic- 
toires, the masterpieces of Ossani of Rome, 
could not have been produced by any gold- 
smith who made jewelry for a living. 

Marzio Pandolfi knew all this better than 
any one, and he could no more have separated 
himself from his passion for making chalices 
and crucifixes than he could have changed 
the height of his stature or the colour of his 
eyes. But at the same time he hated the 
church, the priests, and every one who was to 
use the beautiful things over which he spent 
so much time and labour. Had he been 
indifferent, a careless, good-natured sceptic, 
he would have been a bad artist. As it was, 
the very violence of his hatred lent spirit and 
vigour to his eye and hand. He was willing 
to work upon the figure, perfecting every 
detail of expression, until he fancied he could 
feel and see the silver limbs of the dead 
Christ, suffering upon the cross under the 
diabolical skill of his long fingers. The 
monstrous horror of the thought made him 
work marvels, and the fancied realisation of 
an idea that would startle even a hardened 
unbeliever, lent a feverish impulse to this 
strange man’s genius. 

As for the angels on the chalices he did 
not hate them; on the contrary, he saw in 
them the reflection of those vague images of 
loveliness and innocence which haunt every 
artist’s soul at times, and the mere manual 
skill necessary to produce expression in things 
so minute, fascinated a mind accustomed to 
cope with difficulties, and so inured to them 
as almost to love them. 

Nevertheless, when a man is constantly a 
prey to strong emotions, his nature cannot 
long remain unchanged. The conviction had 
been growing in Marzio’s mind that it was 
his duty, for the sake of consistency, to 
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abandon his trade. The thought saddened 
him, but the conclusion seemed inevitable. 
It was absurd, he repeated to himself, 
that one who hated the priests should work 
for them.- Marzio was a fanatic in his 
theories, but he had something of the artist’s 
simplicity in his idea of the way they should 
be carried out. He would have thought it 
no harm to kill a priest, but it seemed to him 
contemptible to receive a priest’s money for 
providing the church with vessels which were 
to serve in a worship he despised. 

Moreover, he was not poor. Indeed, he 
was richer than any one knew, and the large 
sums paid for his matchless work went 
straight from the workshop to the bank, 
while Marzio continued to live in the simple 
lodgings to which he had first brought home 
his wife, eighteen years before, when he was 
but a young partner in the establishment he 
now owned, As he sat at his bench, looking 
from his silver ewer to the green lampshade, 
he was asking himself whether he should not 
give up this life of working for people he 
hated and launch into that larger work of 
political agitation, for which he fancied him- 
self so well fitted. He looked forward into 
an imaginary future, and saw himself de- 
claimin;; in the Chambers against all that 
existed, rousing the passions of a multitude 
to acts of destruction—of justice as he 
called it in his thoughts—and leading a vast 
army of angry men up the steps of the Capitol 
to proclaim himself the champion of the rights 
of man against the rights cf kings. His 
eyelids contracted and the concentrated light 
of his eyes was reduced to two tiny bright 
specks in the midst of the pupils ; his nervous 
hand went out and the fingers clutched the 
jaws of the iron vice beside him as he would 
have wished to grapple with the jaws of the 
beast oppression, which in his dreams seemed 
ever tormenting the poor world in which he 
lived. 

There was something lacking in his face, 
even in that moment of secret rage as he sat 
alone in his workroom before the lamp. 
There was the frenzy of the fanatic, the 
exaltation of the dreamer, clearly expressed 
upon his features, but there was something 
wanting. There was everything there except 
the force to accomplish, the initiative which 
oversteps the bank of words, threats, and 
angry thoughts, and plunges boldly into the 
stream, ready to sacrifice itself to lead others. 
The look of power, of stern determination 
which is never absent from the faces of 
men who change their times, was not visible 
in the thin dark countenance of the silver- 
chiseller. Marzio was destined never to rise 
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above the common howling mob which he 
aspired to lead. 

This fact asserted itself outwardly as he 
sat there. After a few minutes the features 
relaxed, a smile that was almost weak—the 
smile that shows that a man lacks absolute 
confidence—passed quickly over his face, the 
light in his eyes went ovt, and he rose from 
his stool with a short, dissatisfied sigh, which 
was repeated once or twice as he put away 
his work and arranged his tools. He made 
the rounds of the workshop, looked to the 
fastenings of the windows, lighted a taper, 
and then extinguished the lamp. He threw 
a loose overcoat over his shoulders without 
passing his arms through the sleeves, and 
went out into the street. Glancing up at 
the windows of his house opposite, he saw 
that the lights were burning brightly, and 
he guessed that his wife and daughter were 
waiting for him before sitting down to 
supper. 

“Let them wait,” he muttered with a 
surly grin, as he put out the taper and went 
down the street in the opposite direction. 

He turned the street corner by the dark 
Palazzo Antici Mattei, and threaded the 
narrow streets towards the Pantheon and the 
Piazza Sant’ Eustachio. The weather had 
changed, and the damp south-east wind was 
blowing fiercely behind him. . The pavement 
was wet and slippery with the strange thin 
coating of greasy mud which sometimes 
appears suddenly in Rome even when it has 
not rained. The insufficient gas lamps 
flickered in the wind as though they would 
go out, and the few pedestrians who hurried 
along clung closely to the wall as though it 
offered them some protection from the moist 
scirocco. The great doors of the palaces were 
most of them closed, but here and there a 
little red light announced a wine shop, and 
as Marzio passed by he could see through the 
dirty panes of glass dark figures sitting in a 
murky atmosphere over bottles of coarse 
wine. The streets were foul with the 
nauseous smell of decaying vegetables and 
damp walls which the south-east wind brings 
out of the older parts of Rome, and while few 
voices were heard in the thick air, the clatter 
of horses’ hoofs on the wet stones rattled 
loudly from the thoroughfares which lead to 
the theatres. It was a dismal night, but 
Marzio Pandolfi felt that his temper was in 
tune with the weather as he tramped along 
towards the Pantheon. 

The streets widened as he neared his desti- 
nation, and he drew his overcoat more closely 
about his neck. Presently he reached a 
small door close to Sant’ Eustachio, one of the 
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several entrances to the ancient Falcone, an 
inn which has existed for centuries upon the 
same spot, in the same house, and which 
affords a rather singular variety of accommo- 
dation. Down stairs, upon the square, is a 
modern restaurant with plate-glass windows, 
marble floor, Vienna cane chairs, and a general 
appearance of luxury. A flight of steps leads 
to an upper story, where there are numerous 
rooms of every shape and dimension, furnished 
with old-fashioned Italian simplicity, though 
with considerable cleanliness. Thither resort 
the large companies of regular guests who 
have eaten their meals there during most of 
their lives. But there is much more room 
in the house than appears. The vast kitchen 
on the ground floor terminates in a large 
space, heavily vaulted and lighted by oil 
lamps, where rougher tables are set and 
spread, and where you may see the well-to-do 
winecarter eating his supper after his journey 
across the Campagna in company with some 
of his city acquaintances of a similar class. 
In dark corners huge wine-casks present their 
round dusty faces to the doubtful light, the 
smell of the kitchen pervades everything, 
tempered by the smell of wine from the 
neighbouring cellars; the floor is of rough 
stone worn by generations of cooks, potboys, 
and guests. Beyond this again a short flight 
of steps leads to a narrow doorway, passing 
through which one enters the last and most 
retired chamber of the huge inn. Here there 
is barely room for a dozen persons, and when 
all the places are full the bottles and dishes 
are passed from the door by the guests them- 
selves over each other’s heads, for there is no 
room to move about in the narrow space. 
The walls are whitewashed and the tables 
are as plain as the chairs, but the food and 
drink that are consumed there are the best 
that the house affords, and the society, from 
the point of view of Marzio Pandolfi and his 
friends, is of the most agreeable. 

The chiseller took his favourite seat in the 
corner furthest from the window. Two or 
three men of widely different types were 
already at the table, and Marzio exchanged 
a friendly nod with each. One was a florid 
man of large proportions, dressed in the 
height of the fashion and with scrupulous 
neatness. ‘He was a jeweller. Another, a 
lawyer with a keen and anxious face, wore a 
tightly-buttoned frock coat and a black tie. 
Immense starched cuffs covered his bony 
hands and part of his fingers. He was 
supping on a salad, into which he from time 
to time poured an additional dose of vinegar. 
A third man, with a round hat on one side of 
his head, and who wore a very light-coloured 
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overcoat, displaying a purple scarf with a 
showy pin at the neck, held a newspaper in 
one hand and a fork in the other, with which 
he slowly ate mouthfuls of a ragout of wild 
boar. He wasa journalist on the staff of an 
advanced radical paper. 

“Halloa, Sor Marzio!” cried this last 
guest, suddenly looking up from the sheet he 
was reading, “ here is news of your brother.” 

“What?” asked Marzio briefly, but as 
though the matter were utterly indifferent 
to him. “Has he killed anybody, the 
assassin?” The journalist laughed hoarsely 
at the jest. 

“ Not so bad as that,” he answered. “He 
is getting advancement. They are going to 
make him a canon of Santa Maria Maggiore. 
It is in the Osservatore Romano of this 
evening.” 

“He is good for nothing else,” growled 
Marzio. “It is just like him not to have 
told me anything about it.” 

“ With the sympathy which exists between 
you, I am surprised,” said the journalist. 
“ After all, you might convert him, and then 
he would be useful. He will be an arch- 
deacon next, and then a bishop—who knows ? 
—perhaps a cardinal!” 

“You might as well talk of converting the 
horses on Monte Cavallo as of making Paolo 
change his mind,” replied Pandolfi, beginning 
to sip the white wine he had ordered. “ You 
don’t know him—he is an angel, my brother! 
Oh, quite an angel! I wish somebody would 
send him to heaven, where he is so anxious 
to be!” 

“Look out, Marzio!”’ exclaimed the law- 
yer, glancing from the vinegar cruet to the 
door and then to his friend. 

“No such luck,” returned the chiseller. 
“ Nothing ever happens to those black birds. 
When we get as far as hanging them, my 
dear brother will happen to be in Paris 
instead of in Rome. You might as well try 
to catch a street cat by calling to it micio, 
micio / as try and catch a priest. You may as 
well expect to kill a mule by kicking it as 
one of those animals. Burn the Vatican 
over their heads and think you have destroyed 
them like a wasps’ nest, they will write you 
a letter from Berlin the next day saying that 
they are alive and well, and that Prince 
Bismarck protests against your proceedings.” 

“ Bravo, Sor Marzio!”’ cried the journalist. 
“T will put that in the paper to-morrow—it 
is a fine fulmination. You always refresh 
my ideas—why will you not write an article 
for us in that strain? I will publish it as 


coming from a priest who has given up his 
orders, married, and opened a wineshop in 
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Naples. What an effect! Magnificent! Do 
goon!” 

Marzio did not need a second invitation to 
proceed upon his favourite topic. He was 
soon launched, and as the little room filled, 
his pale and sunken cheeks grew red with 
excitement, his tongue was unloosed, and he 
poured out a continuous stream of blasphe- 
mous ribaldry such as would have shocked 
the ears of a revolutionist of the year ’89 or 
of a pétroleuse of the nineteenth century. It 
seemed as though the spring once opened 
would never dry. His eyes flashed, his 
fingers writhed convulsively on the table, 
and his voice rang out ironical and cutting, 
with strange intonations that roused strange 
feelings in his hearers. It was the old sub- 
ject, but he found something new to say upon 
it at each meeting with his friends, and they 
wondered where he got the imagination to 
construct his telling phrases and specious, 
virulent arguments. 

We have all wondered at such men. They 
are the outcome of this age and of no previous 
time, as it is also to be hoped that their like 
may not arise hereafter. They are found 
everywhere, those agitators, with their excited 
faces, their nervous utterances, and their 
furious hatred of all that is. They find their 
way into the parliaments of the world, into 
the dining-rooms of the rich, into the wine- 
shops cf the working men, into the press 
even, and some of their works are published 
by great houses and read by great ladies, if 
not by great men. Suddenly, when we least 
expect it, a flaming advertisement announces 
a fiery tirade against all that the great mass 
of mankind hold in honour, if not in rever- 
ence. Curiosity drives thousands to read 
what is an insult to humanity, and even 
though the many are disgusted, some few are 
found to admire a rhetoric which exalts their 
own ignorance to the right of judging God. 
And still the few increase and grow to bea 
root and send out shoots and creepers like an 
evil plant, so that grave men say among 
themselves that if there is to be a universal 
war in our times or hereafter it will be 
fought by Christians of all denominations 
defending themselves against those who are 
not Christians. 

Marzio sat long at his table, and his 
modest pint of wine was enough to 
moisten his throat throughout the time 
during which he held forth. When the 
liquor was finished he rose, took down his 
overcoat from the peg on which it hung, 
pushed his soft hat over his eyes, and with 
a sort of triumphant wave of the hand, 
saluted his friends and left the room. He 
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was a perfectly sober man, and no power 
would have induced him to overstep the 
narrow limit he allowed to his taste. In- 
deed, he did not care for wine itself, and still 
less for any excitement it produced in his 
brain. He ordered his half litre as a matter 
of respect for the house, as he called it, and 
it served to wet his throat while he was 
talking. Water would have done as well. 
Consumed by the intensity of his hatred 
for the things he attacked, he needed no 
stimulant to increase his exaltation. 

When he was gone, there was silence in 
the room for some few minutes. Then the 
journalist burst into a loud laugh. 

“Tf we only had half-a-dozen fellows like 
that in the Chambers, all talking at once!” 
he cried. 

“They would be kicked into the middle of 
Montecitorio in a quarter of an hour,” an- 
swered the thin voice of the lawyer. “Our 
friend Mayzio is slightly mad, but he is a 
good fellow in theory. In practice that sort 
of thing must be dropped into public life a 
little at a time, as one drops vinegar into a 
salad, on each leaf. If you don’t, all the 
vinegar goes to the bottom together, and 
smells horribly sour.” 

While Marzio was holding forth to his 
friends, the family circle in the Via dei 
Falegnami was enjoying a very pleasant 
evening in his absence. The Signora Pan- 
dolfi presided at supper in a costume which 
lacked elegance, but insured comfort—the 
traditional skirt and white cotton jacket of 
the Italian housewife. Lucia wore the same 
kind of dress, but with less direful effects 
upon her appearance. Gianbattista, as usual 
after working hours, was arrayed in clothes 
of fashionable cut, aiming at a distant imita- 
tion of the English tourist. A murderous 
collar supported his round young chin, and a 
very stiffly-constructed pasteboard-lined tie 
was adorned by an exquisite silver pin of his 
own workmanship—the only artistic thing 
about him. 

Besides these members of the family, there 
was a fourth person at supper, the person 
whom, of all others, Marzio detested, Paolo 
Pandolfi, his brother the priest, commonly 
called Don Paolo. He deserves a word of 
description, for there was in his face a fleet- 
ing resemblance to Marzio, which might 
easily have led a stranger to believe that 
there was a similarity between their charac- 
ters. ‘Tall, like his brother, the priest was a 
little less thin and evidently far less nervous. 
The expression of his face was thoughtful, 
and the deep, heavily-ringed eyes were like 
Marzio’s, but the forehead was broader, and 


the breadth ascended higher in the skull, 
which was clearly defined by the short, 
closely-cropped hair and the smooth tonsure 
at the back. The nose was larger and of 
more noble shape, and Paolo’s complexion 
was less yellow than his brother's; the 
features were not surrounded by furrows or 
lines, and the leanness of the priest’s face threw 
them into relief. The clean shaven upper lip 
showed a kind and quiet mouth, which smiled 
easily and betrayed a sense of humour, but 
was entirely free from any suggestion of 
cruelty. Don Paolo was scrupulous of his 
appearance, and his cassock and mantle were 
carefully brushed, and his white collar was 
immaculately clean. His hands were of the 
student type—white, square at the tips, lean 
and somewhat knotty. 

Marzio, in his ill-humour, had no doubt 
flattered himself that his family would wait 
for him for supper. But his family had 
studied him and knew his ways. When he 
was not punctual, he seldom came at all, and 
a quarter-of-an-hour was considered sufficient 
to decide the matter. 

“ What are we waiting to do?” exclaimed 
Maria Luisa in the odd Italian idiom. 

“ Marzio is in his huamours—he must have 
gone to his friends. Ah! those friends of 
his!” she sighed. “Let us sit down to 
supper,” she added, and from her tone the 
idea of supper seemed to console her for her 
husband’s absence. 

“ Perhaps he guessed that I was coming,” 
remarked Don Paolo witha smile. “In that 
case he will be a little nervous with me when 
he comes back. With your leave, Maria 
Luisa,” he added, by way of announcing that 
he would say grace. He gave the short Latin 
benediction, during which Gianbattista never 
looked away from Lucia’s face. The boy 
fancied she was never so beautiful as when 
she stood with her hands folded and her eyes 
cast down. 

“ Marzio does not know what I have come 
for,” began Don Paolo again, as they all sat 
down to the square table in the little room. 
“If he knew, perhaps he might have been 
here—though perhaps he would not care very 
much after all. You all ask what it is? 
Yes; I will tell you. His Eminence has 
obtained for me the canonry that was vacant 
at Santa Maria Maggiore ——” 

At this announcement everybody sprang 
up and embraced Don Paolo and over- 
whelmed him with congratulations, reproach- 
ing him at the same time for having kept 
the news so long to himself. 

“ Of course, I shall continue to work with 
the Cardinal,” said the priest, when the 
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“ But it is 
I have other news for 


family gave him time to speak. 
a great honour. 
Marzio——”’ 

“T imagine that you did not count upon 
the canonry as a means of pleasing him,” 
remarked the Signora Pandolfi, with a 
smnile. 

“* No indeed,” laughed Lucia. 

he would rather you 
curate in Civita Lavinia !’ 

“Dear me! I fear so,” 
Paolo, with a shade of sadness. “ But I 
have a commission for him. The cardinal 
has ordered another crucifix, which he desires 
should be Marzio’s masterpiece—silver, of 
course—large—it must be altogether the 
finest thing he has ever made, when it is 
finished.” 

“TI dare say he will be very much pleased,” 
said Maria Luisa, smiling comfortably. 

“T wish he could make the figure solid, 
east and chiselled, instead of repoussé,” 
remarked Gianbattista, Whose powerful hands 
craved heavy work by instinct. 

“It would be a pity to waste so much 
silver, and besides, the effects are never so 
light,” said Lucia, who, like most artists’ 
daughters, knew something of her father’s 
work. 

“What is a little silver, more or less, to 
the Cardinal?” asked Gianbattista, with a 
little scorn ; but, as he met the priest’s eye, 


“ Poor papa 
sent to be a 


see 


answered Don 


his expression instantly became grave. The 
apprentice was very young; he was not 


beyond that age at which, to certain natures, 
it seems a fine thing to be numbered among 
such men as Marzio’s friends. But at the 
time he was not old enough, nor 
independent enough, to exhibit his feelings 
on all occasions. Don Paolo exercised a 
dominant influence in the Pandolfi household. 
He had the advantage of being calm, grave, 
and thoroughly in earnest, not easily ruffled 
nor roused to anger any more than he was 
asily hurt. By character sensitive, he bore 
all small attacks upon himself with the 
equanimity of a man who believes his cause 
to be above the need of defence against little 
enemies. The result was that he dominated 
his brother’s family, and even Marzio himself 
was not free from a certain subjection which 
he felt, and which was one of the most bitter 
elements in his existence. Don Paolo 
imposed respect by his quiet dignity, while 
Marzio asserted himself by speaking loudly 
and werking himself voluntarily into a state 
of half-assumed anger. In the contest 
between yuiet force and noisy self-assertion 
the issue is never doubtful. Marzio lacked 
real power, and he felt it. He could com- 
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mand attention among the circle of his 
associates who already sympathised with his 
views, but in the presence of Paolo he was 
conscious of struggling against a superior 
and incomprehensible obstacle, against the 
cool and unresentful disapprobation of a man 
stronger than himself. It was many years 
since he had ventured to talk before his 
brother as he talked when he was alone with 
Gianbattista, and the latter saw the change 
that came over his master’s manner before 
the priest, and guessed that Marzio was 
morally afraid. The somewhat scornful 
allusion to the cardinal’s supposed wealth 
certainly did not constitute an attack upon 
Don Paolo, but Gianbattista nevertheless felt 
that he had said something rather foolish, 
and made haste to ignore his words. The 
influence could not be escaped. 

It was this subtle power that Marzio 
resented, for he saw’ that it was exerted con- 
tinually, both upon himself and the members 
of his household. The chiseller acknowledged 
to himself that in a great emergency, his 
wife, his daughter, and even Gianbattista 
Bordogni, would most likely follow the advice 
of Don Paolo in spite of his own protests and 
arguments to the contrary. He fancied that 
he himself alone was a free agent. He 
doubted Gianbattista, and began to think 
that the boy’s character would turn out 
a failure. This was the reason why he no 
longer encouraged the idea of a marriage 


between his daughter and his apprentice, 
a scheme which, somewhat sarlier, 


had been freely discussed. It had seemed 
an admirable arrangement. The young man 
promised to turn out a freethinker after 
Marzio’s own heart, and showed a talent for 
his profession which left nothing to be 
desired. Some one must be ready to take 
Marzio’s place in the direction of the estab- 
lishment, and no one could be better fitted 
to undertake the task than Gianbattista. 
Lucia would inherit her father’s money as 
the capital for the business, and her husband 
should inherit the workshop with all the 
stock-in-trade. Latterly, however, Marzio 
had changed his mind, and the idea no 
longer seemed so satisfactory to him as at 
first. Gianbattista was evidently falling 
under the influence of Don Paolo, and that 
was a sufficient reason for breaking off the 
match. Marzio hardly realised that as far 


as his outward deportment in the presence 
of the priest was concerned, the apprentice 
was only following his master’s example. 
Marzio had been looking about him for 
another husband for his daughter, and he 
had actually selected one from among his 
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most intimate friends. His choice had 
fallen upon the thin lawyer—by name 
Gasparo Carnesecchi—who, according to the 
chiseller’s views, was in all respects a most 
excellent match. A true freethinker, a 
practising lawyer with a considerable ac- 
quaintance in the world of politics, a discreet 
man not far from forty years of age, it 
seemed as though nothing more were 
required to make a model husband. Marzio 
knew very well that Luc¢ia’s dowry would 
alone have sufficed to decide the lawyer to 
marry her, and an interview with Carnesecchi 
had decided the matter. Of course, he had 
not been able to allude to the matter this 
evening at the inn, when so many others 
were present, but the matter was decided, 
and Marzio had made up his mind to 
announce his intention to his family at once. 
He knew well enough what a storm he would 
raise, and like many men who are always 
trying to seem stronger than they really are, 
he had determined to choose a moment for 
making the disclosure when he should be in 
a thoroughly bad humour. As he walked 
homewards from the old inn he felt that the 
moment had arrived. The slimy pavement, 
the moist wind driving through the streets 
and round every corner, penetrating to the 
very joints, contributed to make him feel 
thoroughly vicious and disagreeable; and 
the tirade in which he had been indulging 
before his audience of friends, had loosed 
his tongue, until he was conscious of being 
able to face any domestic disturbance or 
opposition. 

The little party had adjourned from supper, 
and had been sitting for some time in the 
small room which served as a place of 
meeting. Gianbattista was smoking a 
cigarette, which he judged to be more in 
keeping with his appearance than a pipe 
when he was dressed in civilised garments, 
and he was drawing an elaborate ornament 
of arabesques upon a broad sheet of paper, 
fixed on a board. Lucia seated at the table 
was watching the work, while Don Paolo sat 
in a straight-backed chair, his white hands 
folded on his knee, from time to time 
addressing a remark to Maria Luisa. The 
latter, being too stout to recline in the deep 
easy-chair near the empty fireplace, sat bolt 
upright, with her feet upon the edge of a 
footstool, which was covered by a tapestry of 
worsted-work, displaying an impossible’ nose- 
gay upon a vivid green ground. 

They had discussed the priest's canonry, 
and the order for the crucifix. They had 
talked about the weather. They had 
made some remarks upon Marzio’s probable 
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disposition of mind when he should come 
home, and the conversation was exhausted 
so far as the two older members were 
concerned. Gianbattista and Lucia con- 
versed in a low tone, in short, enigmatic 
phrases. 

“ Do you know?” said the apprentice. 

“What?” inquired Lucia. 

“T have spoken of it today.” Both 
glanced at the Signora Pandolfi. She was 
sitting up as straight as ever, but her heavy 
head was slowly bending forward. 

“Well?” asked the young girl. 

“He was in a diabolical humour. He 
said I might take you away.” Gianbattista 
smiled as he spoke, and looked into Lucia’s 
eyes. She returned his gaze rather sadly, 
and only shook hér head and shrugged her 
shoulders for a reply. 

“If we took him at his word,” suggested 
Gianbattista. 

“Just so—it would be a fine affair!” 
exclaimed Lucia ironically. 

“ After all, he said so,” argued the young 
man. “ What does it matter whether he 
meant it?” 

“Things are going badly for us,” sighed 
his companion. “It was different a year 
ago. You must have done something to dis- 
please him, Tista. I wish I knew!” Her 
dark eyes suddenly assumed an angry 
expression, and she drew in her red lips. 

“Wish you knew what?” inquired the 
apprentice, in a colder tone. 

“Why he does not think about it as he 
used to. He never made any objections until 
lately. It was almost settled.” 

Gianbattista glanced significantly at Don 
Paolo, shrugged his shoulders, and went on 
drawing. 

“What has that to do with it?” asked 
Lucia impatiently. 

“Tt is enough for your father that it 
would please his brother. He would hate a 
dog that Don Paolo liked.” 

“What nonsense!” exclaimed the girl. 
“It is something else. Papa sees something 

something that I do not see. He knows 
his own affairs, and perhaps he knows yours 
too, Tista. I have not forgotten the other 
evening.” 

“1!” ejaculated the young man, looking 
up angrily. ‘* You know very well where I 
was—at the Circolo Artistico. How do you 
dare to think “ 

“Why are you so angry if there is no 
one else in the case?” asked Lucia, with a 
sudden sweetness, which belied the jealous 
glitter in her eyes. 

“Tt seems to me that I have a right to be 
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angry. That you should suspect me after all 
these years ! How many times have I 
sworn to you that I went nowhere else ?”’ 
“What is the use of your swearing? 
You do not believe in anything why 
should you swear? Why should I believe 


you?” 

“Oh—if you talk like that, I have 
finished!” answered Gianbattista. ‘“ But 
there—you are only teasing me. You believe 


me, just as I believe you. Besides, as for 
swearing and believing in something besides 
you—-who knows! I love you—is not that 
enough ¢”’ 

Lucia’s eyes softened as they rested on the 
young man’s face. She knew he loved 
her. She only wanted to be told so once 
more. 

“There is Mayrzio,”’ said Don Paolo, as a 
key rattled in the latch of the outer door. 

“ At this hour!” exclaimed the Signora 
Pandolfi, suddenly waking up and rubbing 
her eyes with her fat fingers. 


CHAPTER III. 


Marzio, having divested himself of his 
heavy coat and hat, appeared at the door of 
the sitting room. 

Everybody looked at him, as though to 
discern the signs of his temper, and no one 
was perceptibly reassured by the sight of his 
white face and frowning forehead. 

“Well, most reverend canon,’’ he began, 
addressing Don Paolo, “I am in time to con- 
gratulate you, it seems. It was natural that 
I should be the last to hear of your advance- 
ment through the papers.” 

“Thank you,” answered Don Paolo quietly. 
“ T came to tell you the news.” 

“You are very considerate,” returned 
Marzio. “I have news also; for you all.” 
He paused a moment, as though to give 
greater effect to the statement he was about 
to make, “I refer,” he continued very 
slowly, “to the question of Lucia’s marriage.” 

“Indeed!” exclaimed the priest. “I am 
glad if it is to be arranged at last.” 

The other persons in the room held their 
breath. The young girl blushed deeply 
under her white skin, and Gianbattista grew 
pale as he laid aside his pencil and shaded 
his eyes with his hands. The Signora Pan- 
dolfi panted with excitement and trembled 
visibly as she looked at her husband. His 
dark figure stood out strongly from the back- 
ground of the shabby blue wall paper, and 
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the petroleum lamp cast deep shadows in the 
hollows of his face. 

“Yes,” he continued, “I talked yesterday 
with Gasparo Carnesecchi—you know the 
lawyer I always consult. He is a clever 
fellow and understands these matters. We 
talked of the contract ; I thought it better 
to consult him, you see, and he thinks the 
affair can be arranged in a couple of weeks. 
He is so intelligent. A marvel of astuteness ; 
we discussed the whole matter, I say, and it 
is to be concluded as soon as possible. So 
now, my children—” 

Gianbattista and Lucia, seated side by 
side at the table, were looking into each 
other’s eyes, and as Marzio fixed his gaze 
upon them, their hands joined upon the 
drawing board and an expression of happy 
surprise overspread their faces. Marzio 
smiled, too, as he paused before completing 
the sentence. 

“So that now, my children,” he continued, 
speaking very slowly, “you may as well 
leave each other’s hands and have done with 
all this nonsense.” 

The lovers looked up suddenly, with a 
puzzled air, supposing that Marzio was 
Jesting. 

“Tam in earnest,” he went on. “ You 
see, Tista, that it will not be proper for you 
to sit and hold Lucia’s hand, when she is 
alled Signora Carnesecchi, so you may as 
well get used to it.” 

For a moment there was a dead silence in 
the room. Then Lucia and Gianbattista 
both sprang to their feet. 

“What!” screamed the young girl in an 
agony of terror, ‘Carnesecchi, what do 
you mean ¢”’ 

“ Infame! Wretch!” shouted Gianbat- 
tista, beside himself with rage as he sprang 
forward to grasp Marzio in his hands. 

But the priest had risen too, and placed 
himself between the young man and Marzio 
to prevent any struggle. ‘No violence!” 
he cried in a tone that dominated the angry 
voices and the hysterical weeping of Maria 
Luisa who sat rocking herself in her chair. 
Gianbattista stepped back and leaned against 
the wall, choking with anger. Lucia fell 
back into her seat and covered her face with 
her hands. 

“Violence? Who wants violence ?”’ asked 
Marzio in contemptuous tones. “Do you 
suppose I am afraid of Tista? Let him alone 
Paolo ; let whether he will strike 
me.” 

The priest now turned his back on the 
apprentice, and confronted Marzio. He was 
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of the chiseller, and the generous flush of a 
righteous indignation mounted to his calm 
face. 

“You are mad,” he said, meeting his 
brother’s gaze fearlessly. 

“Not in the least,” returned Marzio. 
“Lucia shall marry Gasparo Carnesecchi at 
once, or she shall not marry any one ; what 
am I saying? She shall have no choice. 
She must and she shall marry the man I 
have chosen. What have you to do with it! 
Have you come here to put yourself between 
me and my family? I advise you to be care- 
ful. The law protects one from such inter- 
ference, and fellows of your cloth are not 
very popular at present.” 

“The law,” answered the priest, control- 
ling his wrath, “protects children against 
their parents. The law which you invoke, 
provides that a father shall not force his 
daughter to marry against her will, and I 
believe that considerable penalties are in- 
curred in such cases.” 

“What do you know of law, except how 
to elude it?” inquired Marzio defiantly. 
Not half an hour had elapsed since he had 
been haranguing the admiring company of 
his friends, and his words came easily. 
Moreover it was a long time since he had 
broken through the constraint he felt in 
Don Paolo’s presence, and the opportunity 
having presented itself was not to be lost. 

“Who are you that should teach me?” he 
repeated, raising his voice to a strained key 
and gesticulating fiercely. ‘ You, your very 
existence is a lie, and you are the server of 
lies, and you and your fellow liars would have 
created them if they didn’t already exist, you 
love them so. You live by a fraud, and you 
want to drag everybody into the comedy you 
play every day in your churches, everybody 
who is fool enough to drop a coin into your 
greedy palm! What right have you to talk 
toment Do youwork? Do youbuy? Do 
you sell? You are worse than those fine 
gentlemen who do nothing because their 
fathers stole our money, for you live by steal- 
ing it yourselves! And you set yourselves 
up as judges over an honest man to tell him 
what he is to do with his daughter? You 
fool, you thing in petticoats, you deceiver of 
women, you charlatan, you mountebank, go! 
Go and perform your antics before your 
altars, and leave hardworking men like me 
to manage their families as they can and to 
marry their daughters to whom they will!” 

Marzio had rolled off his string of invective 
in such a tone, and so rapidly, that it had 
been impossible to interrupt him. The two 
women were sobbing bitterly. Gianbattista, 
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pale and breathing hard, looked as though he 
would throttle Marzio if he could reach him, 
and Don Paolo faced the angry artist, with 
reddening forehead, folding his arms and 
straining his muscles to control himself. 
When Marzio paused for breath, the priest 
answered him with an effort. 

“You may insult me if it pleases you,” he 
said, “it is nothing tome. I cannot prevent 
your uttering your senseless blasphemies. I 
speak to you of the matter in hand. I tell 
you simply that in treating these two who 
love each other, as you are treating them, 
you are doing a thing unworthy of a man. 
Moreover, the law protects, your daughter, 
and I will see the law does its duty.” 

*“ Oh, to think that I should have such a 
monster for a husband,” groaned the fat 
Signora Pandolfi, still rocking herself in her 
chair, and hardly able to speak through her 
sobs. 

“You will do a bad day’s work for your- 
self and your art when you try to separate 
us,” said Gianbattista between his teeth. 

Marzio laughed hoarsely and turned his 
back on the rest, beginning to fill his pipe at 
the chimney-piece. Don Paolo heard the 
apprentice’s words, and understood their 
meaning. He went and laid his hand on the 
young man’s shoulder. 

* Do not let us have any threats, Tista,” 
he said quietly. “Sor Marzio will never do 
this thing—believe me, he cannot if he 
would.” 

“Go on,” cried Marzio, striking a match. 
“Go on—sow the seeds of discord, teach them 
all to disobey me. I am listening, my dear 
Paolo.” 

“ All the better, if you are,” answered the 
priest, “for I assure you I am in earnest. 
You will have time to consider this thing. I 
have a matter of business with you, Marzio. 
That is what I came for this evening. If 
you have done, we will speak of it.” 

“ Business ?’’ exclaimed Marzio in loud 
ironical tones. “This isa good time for talk- 
ing of business—as good as any other! 
What is it?” 

“ The Cardinal wants another piece of work 
done, a very fine piece of work.” 

“The Cardinal? I will not make any 
more chalices for your cardinals. I am sick 
of chalices, and monstrances, and such 
stuff.” 

‘Tt is none of those,” answered Don Paolo 
quietly. “The Cardinal wants a magnificent 
silver crucifix. Will you undertake it? It 
must be your greatest work, if you do it 
at all.” 

“A crucifix?” repeated Marzio, in a 
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changed tone. The angry gleam faded from 
his eyes, and a dreamy look came into them 
as he let the heavy lids droop a little, and re- 
mained silent, apparently lost in thought. 
The women ceased sobbing, and watched his 
altered face, while Gianbattista sank down 
into a chair and absently fingered the pencil 
that had fallen across the drawing-board. 

“Will you do it?” asked Don Paolo, at 
last. 

“ A crucifix,” mused the artist. “ Yes, I 
will make a crucifix. I have made many, 
but I have never made one to my mind. 
Yes, tell the Cardinal that I will make it for 
him, if he will give me time.” 

“T do not think he will need it in less 
than three or four months,” answered Don 
Paolo. 

“ Four months—that is not a long time for 
such a work, But I will try.” Thereupon 
Marzio, whose manner had completely 
changed, puffed at his pipe until it burned 
freely, and then approached the table, glanc- 
ing at Gianbattista and Lucia as though 
nothing had happened. He drew the draw- 
ing-board which the apprentice had been 
using towards him, and, taking the pencil 
from the hand of the young man, began 
sketching heads on one corner of the paper. 

Don Paolo looked at him gravely. After 
the words Marzio had spoken, it had gone 
against the priest’s nature to communicate to 
him the commission for the sacred object. 
He had hesitated a moment, asking himself 
whether it was right that such a man should 
be allowed to do such work. Then the 
urgency of the situation, and his knowledge 
of his brother’s character had told him that 
the diversion might avert some worse catas- 
trophe, and he had quickly made up his 
mind. Even now, he asked himself whether 
he had done right. It was a question of 
theology, which it would have taken long to 
analyse, and Don Paolo had other matters to 
think of in the present, so he dismissed it 
from his mind. He wanted to be gone, and 
he only stayed a few minutes to see whether 
Marzio’s mind would change again. He 
knew his brother well, and he was sure that 
no violence was to be feared from him, except 
in his speech. Such scenes as he had just 
witnessed were not uncommon in the Pan- 
dolfi household, and Don Paolo did not 
believe that any consequence was to be ex- 
pected after he had left the-house. He only 
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felt that Marzio had been more than usually 
unreasonable, and that the artist could not 
possibly mean seriously what he had proposed 
that evening. 

The priest did not indeed think that 
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Gianbattista was altogether good enough for 
Lucia. The boy was occasionally a little wild 
in his speech, and though he was too much 
in awe of Don Paolo to repeat before him 
any of the opinions he had learned from his 
master, his manner showed occasionally that 
he was inclined to take the side of the latter 
in most questions that arose. But the habit 
of controlling his feelings in order not to 
offend the man of the church, and especially 
in order not to hurt Lucia’s sensitive nature, 
had begun gradually to change and modify 
the young man’s character. From having 
been a devoted admirer of Marzio’s political 
creed and extreme free thought, Gianbattista 
had fallen into the way of asking questions of 
the chiseller, to see how he would answer 
them ; and the answers had not always satis- 
fied him. Side by side with his increasing 
skill in his art, which led him to compare 
himself with his teacher, there had grown 
up in the apprentice the habit of comparing 
himself with Marzio from the intellectual 
point of view as well as from the artistic. 
The comparison did not appear to him advan- 
tageous to the elder man, as he discovered, in 
his way of thinking, a lack of logic on the 
one hand, and a tendency to frantic sugges- 
tions on the other, which tended to throw a 
doubt upon the whole system of ideas which 
had produced these defects. The result was 
that the young man’s mental position was 
unbalanced and he was inclined to return to 
a more normal condition of thought. Don 
Paolo did not know-all this, but he saw that 
Gianbattista had grown more quiet during 
the last year, and he hoped that his marriage 
with Lucia would complete the change. To 
see her thrown into the arms of a man like 
Gasparo Carnesecchi, was more than the 
priest’s affection for his niece could bear. He 
hardly believed that Marzio would seriously 
think again of the scheme, and he enter- 
tained a hope that the subject would at least 
not be broached for some time to come. 

Marzio continued to draw in silence, and 
after a few minutes, Don Paolo rose to take 
his leave. The chiseller did not look up from 
his pencil. 

“Good night, Marzio—let it be a good 
piece of work,” said Paolo. 

“ Good night,” growled the artist, his eyes 
still fixed on the paper. His brother saluted 
the rest and left the room to go home to bis 
lonely lodgings at the top of an old palace, in 
the first floor of which dwelt the Cardinal 
whom he served as secretary. When he was 
gone, Lucia rose silently and went to her 
room leaving her father and mother with 
Gianbattista. The Signora Pandolfi hesitated 
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as to whether she should follow her daughter 
or stay with the two men. Her woman’s 
nature feared further trouble, and visions of 
drawn knives rose before her swollen eyes, so 
that, after making as though she would rise, 
twice, she finally remained in her seat, her 
fat hands resting idly upon her knees, 
staring at her husband and Gianbattista. 
The latter sat gloomily watching the paper 
on which his master was drawing. 

“ Marzio, you do not mean it?” said Maria 
Luisa after a long interval of silence. The 
good woman did not possess the gift of tact. 

“Do you not see that I have an idea?” 
asked her husband crossly, by way of an 
answer, as he bent his head over his work. 

“T beg your pardon,” said the Signora 
Pandolfi, in a humble tone, looking piteously 
at Gianbattista. The apprentice shook his 
head, as though he meant that nothing could 
be done for the present. Then she rose 
slowly, and with a word of good night as she 
turned to the door she left the room, The 
two men were alone. 

* Now that nobody hears us, Sor Marzio, 
what do you mean to do?” asked Gianbat- 
tista in a low voice. Marzio shrugged his 
shoulders. 

“What I told you,” he answered after a 
few seconds. “ Do you suppose that rascally 
priest of a brother has made me change my 
mind ?” 

“ No—I did not expect that. But I am 
not a priest. Nor am Ia boy to be turned 
round your fingers and put off in this way— 
sent to the wash like dirty linen. You must 


answer to me for what you said this 
evening.” 
“Oh—I will answer as much as you 


please,” replied the artist with an evil smile. 

“Very well. Why do you want to turn 
me out, after promising for years that I 
should marry Lucia with your full consent 
when she was old enough.” 

“ Why? because you have turned yourself 
out, to begin with. Secondly, because Car- 
nesecchi is a better match for my daughter 
than a beggarly chiseller. Thirdly, because 
I please ; and fourthly, because I do not care 
a fig whether you like it or not. Are those 
reasons sufficient, or not ?”’ 

“They may satisfy you,’ answered Gian- 
battista. “They leave something to be 
desired in the way of logic, in my humble 
opinion.” 

“Since I have told you that I do not care 
for your opinion—” 

“*T will probably find means to make you 
care for it,” retorted the young man. “ Don 
Paolo is quite right, in the first place, when 
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he tells you that the thing is simply impos- 
sible. Fathers do not compel their daughters 
to marry in this century. Will you do me 
the favour to explain your first remark a 
little more clearly? You said I had turned 
myself out, how?” 

“You have changed, Tista,” said Marzio, 
leaning back to sharpen his pencil, and star- 
ing at the wall. “ You change every day. 
You are not at all what you used to be, and 
you know it. You are going back to the 
priests. You fawn on my brother like a dog.” 

“ You are joking,” answered the appren- 
tice. “Of course I would not want to make 
trouble in your house by quarrelling with Don 
Paolo, even if I dislike him. I do not dislike 
him. This evening he showed that he is a 
much better man than you.” 

“ Dear Gianbattista,” returned Marzio in 
sour tones, “every word you say convinces 
me that I have done right. Besides, I am 
busy—you see—you disturb my ideas. If 
you do not like my house, you can leave it. 
I will not keep you. I dare say I can edu- 
cate another artist before I die. You are 
really only fit to swing a censer behind Paolo, 
or at the heels of some such animal.” 

“Perhaps it would be better to do that 
than to serve the mass you sing over your 
work bench every day,” said Gianbattista. 
“You are going too far, Sor Marzio. One 
may trifle with women and their feelings. 
You had better not attempt it with men.” 

“Such as you and Paolo? There was once 
a mule in the Pescheria Vecchia; when he got 
half way through he did not like the smell of 
the fish, and he said to his leader, ‘I will 
turn back.’ The driver pulled him along. 
Then said the mule, ‘ Do not trifle with me. 
I will turn round and kick you.’ But there 
is not room for a mule to turn round in the 
Pescheria Vecchia. The mule found it out 
and followed the man through the fish market 
after all. I hope that is clear? It means 
that you are a fool.” 

“What is the use of bandying words?” 
cried the apprentice angrily. “I will offer 
you a bargain, Sor Marzio. I will give you 
your choice. Either I will leave the house, 
and in that case I will carry off Lucia and 
marry her in spite of you. Or else I will 
stay here—but if Lucia marries any one 
else, I will cut your throat. Is that a fair 
bargain ?” 

“Perfectly fair, though I cannot see 
wherein the bargain consists,” answered 
Marzio with a rough laugh. “I prefer that 
you should stay here. I will run the risk of 
being murdered by you, any day, and you 
may run the risk of being sent to the galleys 
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for life, if you choose. You will be well 
cared for there, and you can try your chisel on 
paving stone forachange from silver chalices.” 

“ Never mind what becomes of me after- 
wards, in that case,” said the young man. 
“Tf Lucia is married to some one else, I do 
not care what happens. So you have got 
your warning !” 

“Thank you. If you had remained what 
you used to be, you might have married her 
without further difficulty. But to have you 
and Lucia and Maria Luisa and Paolo all 
conspiring against me from morning till 
night is more than I can bear. Good night, 
and the devil be with you, you fool!” 

“Et cum spiritu tuo,” answered Gianbat- 
tista as he left the room. 

When Marzio was alone he returned to the 
head he was drawing—a head of wonderful 
beauty, inclined downwards and towards one 
side, bearing a crown of thorns, the eyelids 
drooped and shaded in death. He glanced 
at it with a bitter smile and threw aside the 
pencil without making another stroke upon 
the paper. 

He leaned back, lighted another pipe, and 
began to reflect upon the events of the even- 
ing. He was glad it was over, for a strange 
weakness in his violent nature made it hard 
for him to face such scenes unless he were 
thoroughly roused. Now, however, he was 
satisfied. Fora long time he had seen with 
growing distrust the change in Gianbattista’s 
manner, and in the last words he had spoken 
to the apprentice he had spoken what was 
really in his heart. He was afraid of being 
altogether overwhelmed by the majority 
against him in his own house. He hated 
Paolo with his whole soul, and he had hated 
him all his life. This calm, obliging brother 
of his stood between him and all peace of 
mind. It was not the least of his grievances 
that he received most of his commissions 
through the priest who was constantly in 
relation with the cardinal and rich prelates 
who were the patrons of his art. The sense 
of obligation which he felt was often almost 
unbearable, and he longed to throw it off. 
The man whom he hated for his own sake 
and despised for his connection with the 
church, was daily in his house; at every 
turn he met with Paolo’s tacit disapprobation 
or outspoken resistance. For a long time 
Paolo had doubted whether the marriage 
between the two young people would turn 
out well, and while he expressed his doubts 
Marzio had remained stubborn in his deter- 
mination. Latterly, and doubtless owing to 
the change in Gianbattista’s character, Paolo 
had always spoken of the marriage with 
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favour. This sufficed at first to rouse 
Marzio’s suspicions, and ultimately led to his 
opposing with all his might what he had so 
long and so vigorously defended ; he resolved 
to be done with what he considered a sort of 
slavery and at one stroke to free himself 
from his brother’s influence, and to assure 
Lucia’s future. During several weeks he 
had planned the scene which had taken place 
that evening, waiting for his opportunity, 
trying to make sure of being strong enough 
to make it effective, revolving the probable 
answers he might expect from the different 
persons concerned. It had come, and he was 
satisfied with the result.’ 

Marzio Pandolfi’s intelligence lacked logic. 
In its place he possessed furious enthusiasm, 
an exaggerated estimate of the value of his 
social doctrines, and a whole vocabulary of 
terms by which to describe the ideal state 
after which he hankered. But though he 
did not possess a logic of his own, his life was 
itself the logical result of the circumstances 
he had created. Asin the diagram called the 
parallelogram of forces, various conflicting 
powers are seen to act at a point, producing 
an evitable resultant in a fixed line, so in the 
plan of Marzio’s life, a number of different 
tendencies all acted at a centre, in his over- 
strained intelligence, and continued to push 
him in a direction he had not expected to 
follow, and of which even now he was far 
from suspecting the ultimate termination. 

He had never loved his brother, but he had 
loved his wife with all his heart. He had 
begun to love Lucia when she was a child. 
He had felt a sort of admiring fondness for 
Gianbattista Bordogni, and a decided pride in 
the progress and the talent of the apprentice. 
By degrees, as the prime mover, his hatred 
for Paolo gained force, it had absorbed his 
affection for Maria Luisa, who, after 
eighteen years of irreproachable wifehood, 
seemed to Marzio to be nothing better than 
an accomplice and a spy of his brother’s in 
the domestic warfare. Next, the lingering 
love for his child had been eaten up in the 
same way, and Marzio said to himself that 
the girl had joined the enemy, and was no 
longer worthy of his confidence. Lastly, the 
change in Gianbattista’s character and ideas 
seemed to destroy the last link which bound 
the chiseller to his family. Henceforth, his 
hand was against each one of his household, 
and he fancied that they were all banded 
together against himself. 

Every step had followed as the inevitable 
consequence of what had gone before. The 
brooding and suspicious nature of the artist 
had persisted in seeing in each change in 
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himself the blackest treachery in those who 
surrounded him. His wife was an im- 
placable enemy, his daughter a spy, his 
apprentice a traitor, and as for Paolo himself, 
Marzio considered him the blackest of 
villains. For all this chain of hatreds led 
backwards, and was concentrated with ten- 
fold virulence in his great hatred for his 
brother. Paolo, in his estimation, was the 
author of all the evil, the sole ultimate 
cause of domestic discord, the arch enemy of 
the future, the representative in Marzio’s 
sweeping condemnation, not only of the 
church and of religion, but of that whole 
fabric of existing society which the chiseller 
longed to tear down. 

Marzio’s socialism, for so he called it, had 
one good feature. It was sincere of its kind, 
and disinterested. He was not of the com- 
mon herd, a lazy vagabond, incapable of 
continuous work, or of perseverance in any 
productive occupation, desiring only to be 
enriched by impoverishing others, one of the 
endless rank and file of Italian republicans, 
to whom the word “republic” means 
nothing but bread without work, and the 
liberty which consists in howling blasphemies 
by day and night in the public streets. His 
position was as different from that of a 
private in the blackguard battalion as his 
artistic gifts and his industry were superior 
to those of the throng. He had money, he 
had talent, and he had been very successful 
in his occupation. He had nothing to gain 
by the revolutions he dreamed of, and he 
might lose much by any upsetting of the 
existing laws of property. He was, there- 
fore, perfectly sincere, so far as his convic- 
tions went, and disinterested to a remarkable 
degree. These conditions are often found in 
the social position of the true fanatic, who 
is the more ready to run to the greatest 
length, as he entertains no desire to better 
his own state. Marzio’s real weakness lay 
in the limited scope of his views, and in a 
certain timid prudence which destroyed his 
power of initiative. He was an economical 
man, who distrusted the future ; and though 
such a disposition produces a good effect in 
causing a man to save money against the day 
of misfortune, it is incompatible with the 
career of the true enthusiast, who must be 
ready to risk everything at any moment. 
The man who would move other men, and 
begin great changes, must have an enormous 
belief in himself, an unbounded confidence in 
his cause, and a large faith in the future, 
amounting to the absolute scorn of con- 
sequence, 

These greater qualities Marzio did not 
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possess, and through lack of them the stu- 
pendous results of which he was fond of 
talking had diminished to a series of 
domestic quarrels, in which he was not 
always victorious. His hatred of the church 
was practically reduced to the detestation of 
his brother, and to an unreasoning jealousy 
of his brother’s influence in his home. His 
horror of social distinctions, which specu. 
lated freely upon the distinction of the 
monarchy, amounted in practice to nothing 
more offensive than a somewhat studious 
rudeness towards the few strangers of high 
position who from time to time visited the 
workshop in the Via dei Falegnami. In the 
back room of his inn, Marzio could find loud 
and cutting words in which to denounce the 
Government, the monarchy, the church, and 
the superiority of the aristocracy. In real 
fact, Marzio took off his hat when he met the 
king in the street, paid his taxes with a 
laudable regularity, and increased the small 
fortune he had saved by selling sacred 
vessels to the priests against whom he in- 
veighed. Instead of burning the Vatican 
and hanging the College of Cardinals to the 
pillars of the Colonnade, Marzio Pandolfi 
felt a very unpleasant sense of constraint in 
the presence of the only priest with whom 
he ever conversed, his brother Paolo. When, 
on very rare occasions, he broke out into 
angry invective, and ventured to heap abuse 
upon the calm individual who excited his 
wrath, he soon experienced the counter shock 
in the shape of a strong conviction that he 
had injured his position rather than bettered 
it, and the melancholy conclusion forced itself 
upon him that by abusing Paolo he himself 
lost influence in his own house, and not 
unfrequently called forth the contempt of 
those he had sought to terrify. 

The position was galling in the extreme ; 
for, like many artists who are really remark- 
able in their profession Marzio was very 
vain of his intellectual superiority in other 
branches. It may be a question whether 
vanity is not essential to any one who is 
forced to compete in excellence with other 
gifted men. Vanity means emptiness, and 
in the case of the artist it means that empti- 
ness which craves to be filled with praise. 
The artist may doubt his own work, but he 
is bitterly disappointed if other people doubt 
it also. Marzio had his full share of this 
kind of vanity, which, as in most cases, 
extended beyond the sphere of his art. How 
often does one hear two or three painters or 
sculptors who are gathered together in @ 
studio, laying down the law oe 
Government, society, and the distribution o 
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wealth. And yet, though they make excel- 
lent statues and paint wonderful pictures, 
there are very few instances on record of 
artists having borne any important part in 
the political history of their times. Not 
from any want of a desire to do so, in many 
cases, but from the real want of. the power ; 
and yet many of them believe themselves far 
more able tosolve political and social questions 
than the men who represent them in the 
Parliament of their country, or the persons 
who by innate superiority of tact have made 
themselves the arbiters of society. 

Marzio’s vanity suffered terribly, for he 
realised the wide difference that existed 
between his aims and the result actually 
produced. For this reason he had determined 
to bring matters to a point of contention in 
his household, in order to assert once and for 
all the despotic authority which he believed 
to be his right. He knew well enough that 
in proposing the marriage of Lucia with 
Carnesecchi, he had hit upon a plan which 
Paolo would oppose with all his might. It 
seemed as though he could not have selected 
a question more certain to produce a hot 
contention. He had brought forward his 
proposal boldly, and had not hesitated to 
make a most virulent personal attack on his 
brother when the latter had shown signs of 
opposition. And yet, as he sat over his 
drawing board, staring at the clouds of smoke 
that rose from his pipe, he was unpleasantly 
conscious that he had not been altogether 


victorious, that he had not played the part of 


the despot to the end, as he had intended to 
do, that he had suddenly felt his inferiority 
to Paolo’s calmness, and that upon hearing 
of the proposition concerning the crucifix he 
had acted as though he had received a bribe 
to be quiet. He bit his thin lips as he reflected 
that all the family must have supposed his 
silence from that moment to have been the 
effect of the important commission which 
Paolo had communicated to him; for it 
seemed impossible that they should under- 
stand the current of his thoughts. 

As he glanced at the head he had drawn 
he understood himself better than others had 
understood him, for he saw on the corner of 
the paper, the masterly sketch of an ideal 
Christ he had sought after for years without 
ever reaching it. He knew that that ideal 
had presented itself to his mind at the very 
moment when Paolo had proposed the work 
to him—the result, perhaps, of the excite- 
ment under which he laboured at the 
moment. From that instant he had been 
able to think of nothing. He had been 
impelled to draw, and the expression of his 
thought had driven everything else out of his 
mind. Paolo had gained a fancied victory 
by means of a fancied bribe. Marzio deter- 
mined to revenge himself for the unfair 
advantage his brother had then taken by 
showing himself inflexible in his resolution, 
concerning the marriage. It was but a small 
satisfaction to have braved Gianbattista’s 
boyish threats, after having seemed to accept 
the bribe of a priest. 


(To be continued.) 
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From a Drawing by P. Macnas. 
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Ir you will look at a grain of wheat you 
will see that it seems folded up : it has crossed 
its arms and rolled itself up in a cloak, a 
fold of which forms a groove, and so gone to 
sleep. If you look at it some time, as people 
in the old enchanted days used to look into 
a mirror, or the magic ink, until they saw 
living figures therein, you can almost trace 
a miniature human being in the oval of the 
grain. It is narrow at the top, where the 
head would be, and broad across the shoulders, 
and narrow again down towards the feet ; a 
tiny man or woman have wrapped themselves 
round about with a garment and settled to 
slumber. Up in the far north, where the 
dead ice reigns, our Arctic explorers used to 
roll themselves in a sleeping-bag like this, 
to keep the warmth in their bodies against 
the chilliness of the night. Down in the 
south, where the heated sands of Egypt 
never cool, there in the rock-hewn tombs, lie 
the mummies wrapped and lapped and wound 
about with a hundred yards of linen, in the 
hope, it may be, that spices and balm might 
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retain within the sarcophagus some small 
fragment of human organism through endless 
ages, till at last the gift of life revisited it. 
Like a grain of wheat the mummy is folded 
in its cloth. And I do not know really 
whether I might not say that these little 
grains of English corn do not hold within 
them the actual flesh and blood of man. 
Transubstantiation is a fact there. 
Sometimes the grains are dry and shrivelled 
and hard as shot, sometimes they are large 
and full and have a juciness about them, 
sometimes they are a little bit red, others 
are golden, many white. The sack stands 
open in the market—you can thrust your 
arm in it a foot deep, or take up a handful 
and let it run back like a liquid stream, or 
hold it in your palm and balance it, feeling 
the weight. They are not very heavy as 
they lie in the palm yet these little grains 
are a ponderous weight that rules man’s 
world. Wherever they are there is empire. 
Could imperial Rome have only grown 
sufficient wheat in Italy to have fed her 
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GLEANERS CUTTING OFF THE EARS. 
Engraved by O. Lacour, from a Drawing by P. Macxar 
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legions Cesar would still be master of three 
fourths of the earth. Rome thought more 
in her latter days of grapes and oysters, 
and mullets, that change colour as they die, 
and singing-girls and flute playing, and 
cynic verse of Horace, anything rather than 
corn. Rome is no more, and the lords of 
the world are they who have mastership of 
wheat. We have the mastership at this 
hour by dint of our gold and our hundred- 
ton guns, but they are telling our farmers to 
cast aside their corn and to grow tobacco 
and fruit and anything else that can be 
thought of in preference. The gold is slipping 
away. These sacks in the market open to 
all to thrust their hands in are not sacks of 
corn but of golden sovereigns, half-sovereigns, 
new George and the Dragon, old George 
and the dragon, Sydney mint sovereigns, 
Napoleons, half-Napoleons, Belgian gold, 
German gold, Italian gold ; gold scraped and 
scratched and gathered together like old 
rags from door to door. Sacks full of gold, 
verily I may say that all the gold poured 
out from the Australian fields, every penny- 
weight of it, hundreds of tons, all shipped 
over the sea to India, Australia, South Africa, 
Egypt, and above all, America, to buy wheat. 
It was said that Pompey and his sons covered 
the great earth with their bones, for each 
one died in a different quarter of the world, 
but now he would want two more sons for 
Australia and America, the two new quarters 
which are now at work ploughing, sowing, 
reaping, without a month’s intermission, 
growing corn for us. When you buy a bag 
of flour at the baker’s you pay fivepence 
over the counter, a very simple transaction. 
Still you do not expect to get even that 
little bag of flour for nothing, your five- 
pence goes over the counter into somebody 
else’s till. Consider now the broad ocean as 
the counter and yourself to represent thirty- 
five millions of English people buying sixteen, 
seventeen, or eighteen million quarters of 
wheat from the nations opposite, and paying 
for it shiploads of gold. 

So that these sacks of corn in the market 
are truly filled with gold dust, and how 
strange it seems at first that our farmers, 
who are for ever dabbling with their hands 
in these golden sands, should be for ever 
grumbling at their poverty! ‘The nearer 
the church the farther from God,” is an old 
country proverb, the nearer to wheat the 
farther from Mammon, I may construct as an 
addendum. Quite lately a gentleman told me 
that while he grew wheat on his thousand acres 
he lost just a pound an acre per annum, 7.¢., 
a thousand a year out of capital, so that if 
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he had not happily given up this amusement 
he would now have been in the workhouse 
munching the putty there supplied for bread. 

The rag and bone men go from door to 
door filling an old bag with scraps of linen, 
and so innumerable agents of bankers and 
financiers, vampires that suck gold, are for 
ever prowling about collecting every golden 
coin they can scent out and shipping it over 
sea. And what does not go abroad is in 
consequence of this great drain sharply 
locked up in the London safes as reserves 
against paper, and cannot be utilised in 
enterprises or manufacture. Therefore trade 
stands still, and factories are closed, and 
shipyards are idle, and beautiful vessels are 
stored up doing nothing by hundreds in 
dock ; coal mines left to be filled with water, 
and furnaces blown out. Therefore there is 
bitter distress and starvation, and cries for 
relief works, and one meal a day for Board 
School children, and the red flag of Socialism 
is unfurled. All because of these little grains 
of wheat. 

They talked of bringing artillery, with 
fevered lips, to roar forth shrapnel in 
Trafalgar Square; why not Gatling guns? 
The artillery did not come, for very shame, 
but the Guards did, and there were regi- 
ments of Infantry in the rear, with glittering 
bayonets to prod folk into moving on. All 
about these little grains of wheat. 

These thoughts came into my mind in the 
winter afternoon at the edge of a level corn- 
field, with the copper-sheathed spire of the 
village church on my right, the sun going 
down on the left. The copper did not gleam, 
it was dull and brown, no better than dis- 
coloured wood, patched with pieces of later 
date and another shade of dulness. I wish 
they would glitter, some of these steeples or 
some of our roofs, and so light up the reddish 
brown of the elms and the grey lichened 
oaks. The very rooks are black, and the 
starlings and the wintry fieldfares and red- 
wings have no colour at a distance. They 
say the metal roofs and domes gleam in 
Russia, and even in France, and why not in 
our rare sunshine? Once now and then you 
see a gilded weathercock shine like a day- 
star as the sun goes down three miles away, 
over the dark brown field, where the plough 
has been going to and fro through the slow 
hours. I can see the plough and the horses 
very well at three miles and know what they 
are doing. 

I wish the trees, the elms, would grow 
tall enough and thick enough to hide the 
steeples and towers which stand up so stiff 
and stark, and bare and cold, some of them 
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blunted and squab, some of them sharp 
enough to impale, with no more shape than 
a walking-stick, ferule upwards—every one 
of them out of proportion and jarring to the 
eye. If by good fortune you can find a 
spot where you cannot see a steeple, or a 
church tower, where you can see only fields 
and woods, you will find it so much more 
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beautiful, for nature has made it of its kind 
perfect. The dim sea is always so beautiful 
a view because it is not disfigured by these 
buildings. In the ships men live; in the 
houses among the trees they live; these 
steeples and towers are empty, and no spirit 
can dwell in that which is out of proportion. 
Scarcely any one can paint a picture of the 


country without sticking in one of these 
repellent structures. The oast-houses, whose 
red cones are so plentiful in Kent and Sussex, 
have quite a different effect ; they have some 
colour, and by a curious felicity the builders 
have hit upon a good proportion, so that the 
shape is pleasant ; these, too, have some use 
in the world. 

Westward the sun was going down over the 
sea, and a wild west wind, which the glow of 
the sun as it touched the waves seemed to 
heat into fury, brought up the distant sound 
of the billows from the beach. A line of 
dark Spanish oaks from which the sharp 
pointed acorns were dropping, darkest green 
oaks, shut out the shore. A thousand star- 
lings were flung up into the air out of these 
oaks as if an impatient hand had cast them 
into the sky, then down they fell again, with 
a ceaseless whistling and clucking ; up they 
went and down they came lost in the deep 
green foliage as if they had dropped in the 
sea. The long level of the wheatfield plain 
stretched out from my feet towards the far- 
away Downs, so level that the first hedge 
shut off the fields beyond, and every now 
and then over these hedges there rose up 
the white forms of sea-gulls drifting to and 
fro among the elms. White sea-gulls—birds 
of divination you might say—a good symbol 
of the times for now we plough the ocean. 
The barren sea! Inthe Greek poets you may 
find constant reference to it as that which 
could not be reaped or sowed. Ulysses, to be- 
token his madness, took his plough down to 
the shore and drew furrows in the sand—the 
sea that even Demeter, great goddess, could 
not sow nor bring to any fruition. Yet now 
the ocean is our wheatfield and ships are 
our barns. The sea-gull should be painted 
on the village tavern sign instead of the 
golden wheatsheaf. 

There could be no more flat and unin- 
teresting surface than this field, a damp, 
wet brown, water slowly draining out of the 
furrows, not a bird that I can see. No hare 
certainly, or partridge, or even a rabbit- 
nothing to sit or crouch—on that cold surface, 
tame and level as the brown cover of a book. 
They like something more human and com- 
fortable, just as we creep into nooks and 
corners of rooms and into cosy arm-chairs, 
so they like tufts or some growth of shelter, 
or mounds that are dry, between hedges 
where there is a bite for them. I can trace 
nothing on this surface, so heavily washed 
by late rain. Let now the harriers come 
and instantly the hounds’ second sense of 
smell picks up the invisible sign of the hare 
that has crossed it in the night or early 
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dawn, and runs it as swiftly as if he were 
lifting a clue of thread. The dull surface is 
all written over with hieroglyphics to the 
hound, he can read and translate to us in 
joyous tongue. Or the foxhounds carry a 
bee-line straight from hedge to hedge and 
after them come the hoofs, prospecting deeply 
into the earth, dashing down fibre and blade, 
crunching up the tender wheat and battering 
it to pieces. It will rise again all the fresher 
and stronger, for there is something human 
in wheat, and the more it is trampled on the 
better it grows. Despots grind half the human 
race, and despots stronger than man—plague, 
pestilence, and famine—grind the whole ; and 
yet the world increases and the green wheat 
of the human heart is not to be trampled out. 

The starlings grew busier and busier in 
the dark green Spanish oaks, thrown up as 
if a shell had burst among them ; suddenly 
their clucking and whistling ceased, the 
speeches of contention were over, a vote of 
confidence had been passed in their govern- 
ment, and the House was silent. The phea- 
sants in the park shook their wings and 
crowed “kuck, kuck—kow,” and went to 
roost ; the water in the furrows ceased to 
reflect ; the dark earth grew darker and 
damper ; the elms lost their reddish brown ; 
the sky became leaden behind the ridge of 
the Downs, and the shadow of night fell 
over the field. 

Twenty-five years ago I went intoa camera 
obscura, where you see miniature men and 
women, coloured photographs alive and mov- 
ing, trees waving, now and then dogs cross- 
ing the bright sun picture. I was only there 
a few moments and I have never been in 
one since, and yet so inexplicable a thing is 
memory, the picture stands before me now 
clear as if it were painted and tangible. So 
many millions of pictures have come and 
gone upon the retina and yet I can single 
out this one in an instant, and take it down 
as you would a book from a shelf. The 
millions of coloured etchings that have fixed 
themselves there in the course of those years 
are all in due order in the portfolio of the 
mind, and yet they cannot occupy the space 
of a pin’s point. They have neither length, 
breadth, nor thickness, none of the qualifi- 
cations of mathematical substance, and yet 
they must in some way be a species of 
matter. The fact indicates the possibility 
of still more subtle existences. Now I wish 
I could put before you a coloured, living, 
moving picture, like that of the camera 
obscura, of some other wheatfields at a 
sunnier time. They were painted on the 
surface of a plain, set round about with a 
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margin of green Downs. They were large 
enough to have the charm of vague, indefinite 
extension, and yet all could be distinctly 
seen. Large squares of green corn that was 
absorbing its yellow from the sunlight ; chess 
squares, irregularly placed, of brown furrows ; 
others of rich blood-red trifolium ; others of 
scarlet sanfoin and blue lucerne, gardens of 
scarlet poppies here and there. Not all of 
these, of course, at once, but they followed 
so quickly in the summer days that they 
seemed to be one and the same pictures, and 
had you painted them altogether on the 
same canvas, together with ripe wheat, they 
would not have seemed out of place. Never 
was such brilliant colour, it was chalk there, 
and on chalk the colours are always clearer, 
the poppies deeper, the yellow mustard and 
charlock a keener yellow; the air, too, is 
pellucid. Waggons going along the tracks ; 
men and women hoeing; ricks of last year 
still among clumps of trees, where the 
chimneys and gables of farmhouses are 
partly visible ; red-tiled barns away yonder ; 
a shepherd moving his hurdles ; away again 
the black funnel of an idle engine, and the 
fly-wheel above hawthorn bushes—all so 
distinct and close under that you might 
almost fear to breathe for fear of dimming 
the mirror. The few white clouds sailing 
over seemed to belong to the fields on which 
their shadows were now foreshortened, now 
lengthened, as if they were really part of 
the fields, like the crops, and the azure sky 
so low down as to be the roof of the house 
and not at all a separate thing. And the 
sun a lamp that you might almost have 
pushed along his course faster with your 
hand; a loving and interested sun that 
wanted the wheat to ripen, and stayed there 
in the slow drawn are of the-summer day to 
lend a hand. Sun and sky and clouds close 
here and. not across any planetary space, 
but working with us in the same field, 
shoulder to shoulder, with man. Then you 
might see the white doves yonder flutter up 
suddenly out ef the trees by the farm, little 
flecks of white cloud themselves, and every- 
where all throughout the plain an exquisite 
silence, a delicious repose, not one clang or 
harshness of sound to shatter the beauty of 
it. There you might stand on the high 
Down among the thyme and watch it, hour 
after hour, and still no interruption ; nothing 
to break it up. It was something like the 
broad folio of an ancient illuminated manu- 
script, in gold, gules, blue, green ; with foliated 
scrolls and human figures, somewhat clumsy 
and thick, but quaintly drawn, and bold in 
their intense realism. 














There was another wheatfield by the side 
of which I used to walk sometimes in the 
evenings, as the grains in the ears began to 
grow firm.. The path ran for a mile beside 
it—a mile of wheat in one piece—all those 
million, million stalks the same height, all 
with about the same number of grains in 
each ear, all ripening together. The hue of 
the surface travelled along as you approached ; 
the tint of yellow shifted farther like the 
reflection of sunlight on water, but the sur- 
face was really much the same colour every- 
where. It seemed a triumph of culture over 
such a space, such regularity, such perfection 
of myriads of plants springing in their true 
lines at the same time, each particular ear 
perfect, and a mile of it. Perfect work with 
the plough, the drill, the harrow in every 
detail, and yet such breadth. Let your hand 
touch the ears lightly as you walk—drawn 
through them as if over the side of a boat 
in water—feeling the golden heads. The 
sparrows fly out every now and then ahead ; 
some of the birds like their corn as it hardens, 
and some while it is soft and full of milky 
sap. There are hares within, and many a 
brood of partridge chicks that cannot yet 
use their wings. Thick as the seed itself 
the feathered creatures have been among the 
wheat since it was sown. Finches, more 
numerous than the berries on the hedges ; 
sparrows like the finches multiplied by 
tinches, linnets, rooks, like leaves on the 
trees, wood-pigeons whose crops are like 
bushel baskets for capacity, and now as it 
ripens the multitude will be multiplied by 
legions, and as it comes to the harvest there 
is a fresh crop of sparrows from the nests in 
the barns, you may see a brown cloud of 
them a hundred yards long. Besides which 
there were the rabbits that ate the young 
green blades, and the mice that will be busy 
in the sheaves, and the insects from spring- 
time to granary, a nameless host uncounted. 
A whole world, as it were, let loose upon 
the wheat, to eat, consume, and wither it, 
and yet it conquers the whole world. The 
great field you see was filled with gold corn 
four feet deep as a pitcher is filled with 
water to the brim. Of yore the rich man is 
said, in the Roman classic, to have measured 
his money, so here you might have measured 
it by the rood. The sunbeams sank deeper 
and deeper into the wheatears, layer upon 
layer of light, and the colour deepened by 
these daily strokes. There was no bulletin 
to tell the folk of its progress, no Nilometer 
to mark the rising flood of the wheat to its 
hour of overflow. Yet there went through 
the village a sense of expectation, and men 
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said to each other, “‘ We shall be there soon.”’ 
No one knew the day ; the last day of doom 
of the golden race; every one knew it was 
nigh. One evening there was a small square 
piece cut at one side, a little notch and two 
shocks stood there in the twilight. Next 
day the village sent forth its army with their 
crooked weapons to cut and slay. It used to 
be an era, let me tell you, when a great 
farmer gave the signal to his reapers; nota 
man, woman or child that did not talk of 
that. Well-to-do people stopped their vehicles 
and walked out into the new stubble. Ladies 
came, farmers, men of low degree, every body— 
all to exchange a word ortwo with the workers. 
These were so terribly in earnest at the start 
they could scarcely acknowledge the presence 
even of the squire. They felt themselves so 
important, and were so full, and so intense 
and one-minded in their labour, that the 
great of the earth might come and go as 
sparrows for aught they cared. More men 
and more men were put on day by day, and 
women to bind the sheaves, till the vast field 
held the village, yet they seemed but-a 
handful buried in the tunnels of the golden 
mine ; they were lost in it like the hares, for 
as the wheat fell, the shocks rose behind 
them, low tents of corn. Your skin or mine 
could not have stood the scratching of the 
straw, which is stiff and sharp, and the 
burning of the sun which blisters like red- 
hot iron. No one could stand the harvest- 
field as a reaper, except he had been born 
and cradled in a cottage, and passed his 
childhood bareheaded in July heats and 
January snows. I was always fond of being 
out of doors, yet I used to wonder how these 
men and women could stand it, for the 
summer day is long, and they were there 
hours before I was up. The edge of the 
reap-hook had to be driven by force through 
the stout stalks like a sword, blow after 
blow, minute after minute, hour after hour ; 
the hack stooping, and the broad sun throw- 
ing his fiery rays from a full dise on the 
head and neck. I think some of them used 
to put handkerchiefs doubled up in their 
hats as pads, as in the East they wind the 
long roll of the turban about the head, and 
perhaps they would have done better if they 
had adopted the custom of the South and 
wound a long scarf about the middle of the 
body, for they were very liable to be struck 
down with such internal complaints as come 
from great heat. Their necks grew black, 
much like black oak in old houses. Their 
open chests were always bare, and flat, and 
stark, and never rising with rounded bust- 
like muscle as the Greek statues of athletes. 

















The breast bone was 
burned black, and their 
arms tough as ash seemed 
cased in leather. They grew visibly 
thinner in the harvest-field, and shrunk 
together—all flesh disappearing, and nothing 
but sinew and muscle remaining. Never was 
such work. The wages were low in those 
days, and it is not long ago, either, I mean 
the all-year-round wages ; the reaping was 
piece-work at so much per acre—like solid 
gold to men and women who had lived on 
dry bones, as it were, through the winter. So 
they worked and slaved, and tore at the wheat 
as if they were seized with a frenzy ; the heat, 
the aches, the illness, the sunstroke, always 
impending in the air—the stomach hungry 
again before the meal was over, it was 
nothing. No song, no laugh, no stay—on 
from morn till night, possessed with a 
maddened desire to labour, for the more they 
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From a Drawing by P. Macnas. 


could cut the larger the sum they would 
receive ; and what is man’s heart and brain 
to money? So hard you see is the pressure 
of human life that these miserables would 
have prayed on their knees for permission to 
tear their arms from the socket, and to 
scorch and shrivel themselves to charred 
human brands in the furnace of the sun. 
Does it not seem bitter that it should be 
sot Here was the wheat, the beauty of 
which I strive in vain to tell you, in the 
midst of the flowery summer, scourging them 
with the knout of necessity ; that which 
should give life pulling the life out of them, 
rendering their existence below that of the 
cattle, so far as the pleasure of living goes. 
Without doubt many a low mound in the 
churchyard—once visible, now level—was the 
sooner raised over the nameless dead because 
of that terrible strain in the few weeks of 
the gold fever. This is human life, real 
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human life, no rest, no calm enjoyment of 
the scene, no generous gift of food and wine 
lavishly offered by the gods—the hard fist 
of necessity for ever battering man to a 
shapeless and hopeless fall. 

The whole village lived in the field ; a corn 
land village is always the most populous, and 
every rood of land thereabouts, in a sense, 
maintains its man. The reaping, and the 
binding up and stacking of the sheaves, and 
the carting and building of the ricks, and 
the gleaning, there was something to do for 
every one, from the “olde, olde, very olde 
man,” the Thomas Parr of the hamlet down 
to the very youngest child, whose little eye 
could see, and whose little hand could hold 
a stalk of wheat. The gleaners had a way 
of binding up the collected wheatstalks 
together so that a very large quantity was 
held tightly in a very small compass. The 
gleaner’s sheaf looked like the knot of a 
girl’s hair, woven in and bound. It was a 
tradition of the wheatfield handed down 
from generation to generation, a thing you 
could not possibly do unless you had been 
shown the secret—like the knots the sailors 
tie, a kind of hand art. The wheatstalk 
being thick at one end makes the sheaf 
heavier and more solid there, and so in any 
manner of fastening it or stacking it, it 
takes a rounded shape like a nine-pin; the 
round ricks are built thick in the middle 
and lessen gradually toward the top, and 
toward the ground. The warm yellow of 
the straw is very pleasant to look at on a 
winter's day under a grey sky; so too the 
straw looks nice and warm and comfortable, 
thrown down thickly in the yards for the 
roan cattle. 

After the village has gone back to its 
home still the work of the wheat is not over ; 
there is the thatching with straw of last year 
which is bleached and contrasts with the 
yellow of the fresh gathered crop. Next the 
threshing ; and meantime the ploughs are at 
work, and very soon there is talk of seed- 
time. 

I used to look with wonder when I was a 
boy at the endless length of wall and the 
enormous roof of a great tithe barn. The 
walls of Spanish convents, with little or no 
window to break the vast monotony, some- 
what resemble it—the convent is a building, 
but does not look like a home, it is too big, 
too general. So this barn, with its few 
windows, seemed too immense to belong to 
any one man. The tithe barn has so com- 
pletely dropped out of modern life that it 
may be well to briefly mention that its use 
was to hold the tenth sheaf from every 
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wheatfield in the parish. The parson’s tithe 
was the real actual tenth sheaf bodily taken 
from every field of corn in the district. A 
visible tenth, you see; a very solid thing. 
Imagine the vast heap they would have 
made, imagine the hundreds and hundreds of 
sacks of wheat they filled when they were 
threshed. I have often thought that it 
would perhaps be a good thing if this con- 
tribution of the real tenth could be brought 
back again for another purpose. If such a 
barn could be filled now, and its produce 
applied to the help of the poor and aged and 
injured, of the village, we might get rid of 
that blot on our civilisation—the workhouse. 
Mr. Besant, in his late capital story, The 
Children of Gibeon, most truly pointed out 
that it was custom which rendered all men 
indifferent to the sufferings of their fellow 
creatures. In the old Roman days men 
were crucified so often that it ceased even 
to be a show; the soldiers played at dice 
under the miserable wretches, the peasant 
women stepping by jested and laughed 
and sang. Almost in our own time dry 
skeletons creaked on gibbets at every cross- 
road :— 


“When for thirty shillings men were hung, 
And the thirst for blood grew stronger, — 
Men’s lives were valued then at a sheep’s— 
Thank God that lasts no longer.” 


So strong is custom and tradition, and the 
habit of thought it weaves about us, that I 
have heard ancient and grave farmers, when 
the fact was mentioned with horror, hum, 
and ah! and handle their beards, and 
mutter that “they didn’t know as ’twas 
altogether such a bad thing as they was 
hung for sheep stealing.”” There were parsons 
then, as now, in every rural parish preaching 
and teaching something they called the 
Gospel. Why did they not rise as one man 
and denounce this ghastly iniquity, and 
demand its abolition? They did nothing of 
the sort ; they enjoyed their pipes and grog 
very comfortably. 

The gallows at the cross-roads is gone, 
but the workhouse stands, and custom, cruel 
custom, that tyrant of the mind, has inured 
us (to use an old word) to its existence in 
our midst, Apart from any physical suffer- 
ing let us only consider the slow agony of 
the poor old reaper when he feels his lusty 
arm wither, and of the grey, bowed wife as 
they feel themselves drifting like a ship 
ashore to that stony waiting-room. For it 
is a waiting-room till the grave receives 
them. Economically, too, the workhouse is 
a heavy loss and drag. 
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From @ Drawing by P. Macnas. 


Could we, then, see the tithe-barn filled 
again with golden wheat for this purpose of 
help to humanity, it might be a great and 
wonderful good. With this tenth to feed 
the starving and clothe the naked ; with the 
tenth to give the little children a midday 
meal at the school—that would be natural 
and true. In the course of time, as the 
land laws lessen their grip, and the people 
take possession of the earth on which they 
stand, it is more than probable that some- 
thing of this kind will really come about. 


It would be only simple justice after so 
many centuries—it takes so many hundreds 
of years to get even that, 

‘Workhouse indeed!” I have heard the 
same ancient well-to-do greybeards ejaculate, 
“Workhouse! they ought to be very thankful 
they have got such a place to go to!” 

All the village has been to the wheatfield 
with reaping-hooks, and waggons and horses, 
the whole strength of man has been employed 
upon it ; little brown hands and large brown 
hands, blue eyes and dark eyes have been 
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there searching about, all the intelligence of 
human beings has been brought to bear, and 
yet the stubble is not empty. Down there 
come again the ever-increasing clouds of 
sparrows ; as a cloud rises here another cloud 
descends beyond it, a very mist and vapour 
as it were of wings. It makes one wonder 
to think where all the nests could have been, 
there could hardly have been enough eaves 
and barns for all these to have been bred in. 
Every one of the multitude has a keen pair 
of eyes and a hungry beak, and every single 
individual finds something to eat in the 
stubble. Something that was not provided 
for them, crumbs that have escaped from 
this broad table, and there they are every 
day for weeks together, still finding food. 
If you will consider the incredible number 
of little mouths, and the busy rate at which 
they ply them hour by hour, you may imagine 
what an immense number of grains of wheat 
must have escaped man’s hand, for you must 
remember that every time they peck they 
take a whole grain. Down too come the 
grey-blue wood-pigeons and the wild turtle- 
doves. The singing linnets come in parties, 
the happy greenfinches, the streaked yellow- 
hammers, as if any one had delicately painted 
them in separate streaks, and not with a 
wash of colour, the brown buntings, chaf- 
finches—out they come from the hazel copses, 
where the nuts are dropping, and the hedge- 
berries turning red, and every one finds 
something to his liking. There are the seeds 
of the charlock and the thistle, and a hundred 
other little seeds, insects, and minute atom- 
like foods it needs a bird’s eye to know. 
They are never still, they sweep up into the 
hedges and line the boughs, calling and 
talking, and away again to another rood of 
stubble without any order or plan of search, 
just sowing themselves about like wind-blown 
seeds. Up and down the day through with 
a zest never failing. It is beautiful to listen 
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to them and watch them, if any one will 
stay under an oak by the nut-tree boughs, 
where the dragon-flies shoot to and fro in the 
shade as if the direct rays of the sun would 
burn their delicate wings ; they hunt chiefly 
in the shade. The linnets will suddenly 
sweep up into the boughs and converse 
sweetly over your head. The sunshine lingers 
and grows sweeter as the autumn gives 
tokens of its coming in the buff bryony leaf 
and the acorn filling its cup. They are so 
happy, the birds, yet there are few to listen 
to them. I have often looked round and 
wondered that no one else was about hearken- 
ing to them. Altogether, perhaps, they lead 
safer lives in England than anywhere else. 
We do not shoot them; the fowlers do 
mischief, still they make but little impres- 
sion ; there are few birds of prey, and there 
is not that fearful blood-thirstiness that 
makes a tropical forest so terrible in fact, 
under its outward show of glowing colour. 
There, with cruel hawks and owls, and 
serpents, and beasts of prey, a bird’s life is 
one long terror. They are ever on the watch 
here, but they are not so fearfully harassed, 
and are not certain as it were beforehand to 
be torn to pieces. The land is well cultivated, 
and the more the culture the more the food 
for them. Frost and snow are their greatest 
enemies, but even these do not often last a great 
while. It is a land of woods, and above all 
of hedges, which are much more favourable 
to birds than forests, so that they are better 
off in England than in other countries. 
From the sowing to the reaping, the wheat- 
field gives a constant dole like the monas- 
teries of old, only here it is no crust but a 
free and bountiful largesse. Then the stubble 
must be broken up by the plough, and again 
there is a fresh helping for them. Brown 
partridge, and black rook, and _ yellow- 
hammer, all hues and degrees, come to the 
wheatfield. 
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THE PRIVATE JOURNAL 


FAST year at Algiers an 
English visitor purchased 
the library and pictures 
of a family named Caussé, 
long resident there. Among 
the paintings was one of 
a three-masted ship, so 
elaborately and correctly 
rigged, that no one could doubt it to be 
the work of a sailor. It was signed “S. 
Caussé.” The books were for the most 
part French, historical and scientific, long 
since out of date. There was also a manu- 
script entitled, “ Journal de Marine, contenant 
les voyages que le Sieur Caussé a fait sur 
les navires particuliers dans differens endroits 
des isles de VAmerique et autres lieux. 
1773.” 

That this had been a work of love and 
leisure of the first founder of the house, and 
that it had been handed down as a precious 
heirloom in his family, was evident. Indeed 
the fly-leaf showed that it had been given 
from one member of the family to another. 
It is written in a clear round hand, disposed 
in carefully measured lines, without fault, 
blot, or erasure, and the illustrations, some 
forty in number, which adorn it, are them- 
selves marvels of art-penmanship scarcely 
to be distinguished from copper-plate engrav- 
ings. It is from this hitherto unpublished 
manuscript we select our materials for the 
present article, regretting that our space 
will not allow us to give the whole. 

Caussé introduces himself to us as an 
apprentice (pilotin) on board the ship La 
Marquise de Pompadour, which left Roche- 
fort in cargo for Guadaloupe, the 25th of 
February, 1749. After a fair passage they 
cast anchor at Pointe 4a Pittre, where, as 
there was no other ship in the port, they 
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held their sale on board with satisfactory 
results. They then took in a shipment of 
sugar, and having stayed here seven months 
sailed to Basse-Terre for instructions. 

“ Here we tried the pumps and were sur- 
prised to find three feet of water in the 
hold, which troubled us greatly, for we knew 
that all the lowest range of barrels of sugar 
was damaged. This comes of having an 
English-built ship. For the English do not 
use enough nails, but in their stead put 
wooden pegs which spring when the ship 
gets sea-worn, so that the side-planks bulge, 
and of course admit water through the 
seams. Our captain therefore thought it 
necessary to unload and careen the ship. 
And this we did on the regular careening- 
ground ; the side planks being well nailed, 
and the seams redubbed. 

“On the voyage home to France one night 
we were overtaken by a sudden squall. The 
sea ran mountains high, and compelled us to 
brail up our mizen-sail, so that in the most 
trying part of the storm we could not get 
before the wind to avoid the buffeting of the 
cross seas. Consequently our ship leaned 
over till her starboard bulwarks were under 
water. And so she remained, unable to 
right herself for a quarter of an hour. 
Each moment we counted our last. Orders 
were given to cut the mainmast by the 
board. Luckily before this had been done she 
got before the wind under the mizen and storm- 
sail, and we were saved. Our only damage 
was that one of the starboard ports was 
stove in, and the between decks was flooded. 
Directly the ship righted we made a vow to 
the Saviour of the world, whom we thanked 
with our whole heart for saving us from so 
great a danger. 

“Some days after we sighted Belle Isle, 
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having made great progress and been unable 
to take an altitude. At dawn we found our- 
selves already under the cliff, and among 
the mighty breakers! We were compelled 
to risk setting the lower sails, and managed, 
by rapid tacking, to escape the reef. On 
this oceasion we made another vow to the 
Holy Virgin, and on the 26th of April, 
1750, we cast anchor in the roadstead at 
Chef la Baye.” 

Le Sieur Caussé painted two votive pictures 
depicting these scenes of peril. The first 
represents the ship lying on her beam ends 
in the trough of the sea, with a figure of 
the Infant Jesus sitting in the clouds. He 
winds up his narrative by saying: 

“We performed this vow at St. Saviour’s 
church at half-past nine. We went to the 
church in our shirts and with our feet bare. 
After a high mass the picture was deposited 
in the chapel of the Blessed Virgin, on the 
right-hand side of the principal entrance. 
The other picture was placed in the chapel 
of the Jesuit Fathers soon after.” 

Our author next served on La Couronne, 
chartered by the king to carry troops and 
stores to Louisiana. We must omit his 
description of the islands of the Gulf, and 
of the crossing the bar of the Mississippi. 
He proceeds : 

“We reached the town after nineteen 
days of towing and sailing up the river, 
much inconvenienced by the mosquitoes. 
Ships have the advantage of mooring to the 
trees which line the shore densely and are of 
prodigious height. One can even leap ashore 
by their help. There are no rocks in the 
river, but one must avoid the tree stumps 
which float down its stream. It is remark- 
able that in the morning, when you wish to 
cast off, in order to be towed or set sail, the 
branches are found to have so entwined 
themselves among the masts and rigging 
that you are obliged to send men up aloft 
with hatchets, to cut away the boughs. 

“Having landed the royal cargo and the 
troops, we hired a store on shore to sell our 
own goods, value 60,000 francs, and remained 
four months before the town.” 

His next two voyages were disastrous, for 
in the first he lost his ship, La Couronne, by 
collision with the man-of-war La Chévre, and 
in the next, his ship, Za Pélerine, English- 
built, on its return journey from Louisiana, 
grounded on the bar, and had to be careened 
and repaired before starting on its home 
voyage. (See illustration, p. 675.) 

In 1755 a French fleet had been fitted out 
at Rochefort and Brest to carry reinforce- 
ments to the French Canadians, then in arms. 
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Admiral Boscawen was sent to intercept this 
French fleet, which, however, passed him 
during a fog, and got safely into the St. 
Lawrence. Captain Howe however captured 
two ships of the line which had straggled 
away from the others, and war was declared 
between the two nations, England and 
France. In July, Sir E. Hawke was sent on 
a cruise with eighteen ships of the line, a 
frigate, and a sloop ; and in October, Admiral 
Byng took the sea with twenty-two ships of 
the line, two frigates, and two sloops. Both 
these fleets failed to intercept the returning 
French fleet, but in the meantime our 
cruisers and privateers became very active. 
This was the state of affairs when Caussé 
next started from Rochefort on board La 
Marianne, May 15th, 1756, for the West 
Indies, with two other ships from Nantes, and 
a king’s ship, La Marguerite, as their convoy. 
“The following night we were chased by 
an English corsair, which engaged in combat 
with La Marguerite in our rear. ‘ Sauve 
qui peut’ was our motto, and helped by the 
E.S.E. wind, which served us all night long, 
we found ourselves before the port of Rivadeo 
at 3.30 p.m. next day, marvelling at our 
escape, (See illustration, p. 676.) M. Coindet, 
the commander of the Marguerite, arrived 
a day later, and related that the privateer 
which had attacked him mounted fourteen 
guns, besides swivel guns in the bow and 
stern, and had a full crew. After the first 
exchange of broadsides a series of manceuvres 
followed ; each ship trying to cut the other 
out. Two shots fell without doing harm on 
his deck, but his sails and rigging were 
completely riddled. The pirate, which was 
the better sailer, returned to the attack 
time after time, but was always warmly 
repulsed. Commander Coindet having many 
passengers, who acted as musketeers, and 
eight four-pounder guns, kept up a running 
fight all the night during his retreat, with 
such effect that the Englishman evidently 
thought him stronger than he really was, 
and left him at 2 a.m. 

“Some days afterwards a Spanish lady, 
the Marquise of Santa Cruz, came on board 
our ship. She seemed about twenty-five 
years old, was very tall, and delicately fair. 
In fine, a beautiful lady ; well dressed in the 
Spanish taste. We made every effort to 
receive her well, and spread before her the 
best collation possible on board ship. All 
the cannon on our four ships saluted her. 
She was very sensible of this mark of dis- 
tinction and begged us in return to visit her 
chateau. We all went there one afternoon. 


The marquise, who was unmarried, awaiting 
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us at the door received us with all the 
decorum and frankness possible. They served 
an excellent collation, including a dessert 
and all sorts of chocolate and foreign wines. 
What pleased me much was that there were 
two young domestics, beautiful as angels, to 
attend us. It seemed to me very comical to 
see two young elegantly dressed girls, of such 
rare beauty, at the feet of a sailor bronzed 
by the sun! No contrast could be more 


and snuff they found in our pockets. We 
found, anchored before the town, a vessel of 
the French Indian Company carrying seventy- 
four guns. She was richly freighted, and 
dared not put to sea for fear of the English 
cruisers. There arrived also a dispatch boat 
of the King of England, sent here for the 
dispatches which affect the two courts.” 
From Corunna they went to Ferrol, and 
cast anchor before the village of La Grange. 





VOYAGE OF THE SHIP “LA PELERINE,”” CAPTAIN M, THOMAS. 


laughable. We danced some minuets with 
Madame la Marquise, and took our leave. 

“Two days later we went out from the 
harbour and were chased by an English 
frigate which captured the Commander 
Coindet, and the Magnifique, a ship from 
Nantes. We escaped and ran for shelter to 
the port of Corunna. We were signalled 
from the fort at the entrance to send our 
boat ashore—which we did. 

“The officials boarded us and searched us, 
throwing on to the ground whatever tobacco 


“There,” the MS. proceeds, “we found two 
Spanish warships ready to start as convoy to 
Cadiz with three transports. We visited 
the commandant and asked him to allow us 
to profit by his convoy as far as Cape 
Finisterre. This favour he granted, and 
gave us his word that ne enemy less strong 
than himself, that is to say, no corsair, would 
be permitted to seize us in his presence. 
The same,day the English privateer which 
had fought with M. Coindet came in, changed 
his bowsprit and went out again to wait for 
xx2 
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us. After eight days a fresh north-easter 
arose, and the Spanish commandant fired a 
gun as a signal to raise anchor, which we 
did, and set sail in company with these two 
men-of-war and the three transports. We 
were no sooner fairly out and about twenty 
leagues distant from Cape Finisterre, when 
we were chased by an English squadron of 
fifteen vessels. Some of them soon overtook 
the two Spanish ships, and when they had 
made sure that they were not French, tacked 
away to the starboard nearly in the teeth of 
the wind, (See illustration, page 677.) 
“We passed close under the English 
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“The captain, suspecting an enemy, gave 
orders to crowd all sail, which we at once 
did, and at the same time prepared for battle. 

“We barricaded ourselves, and stood each 
of us at his post. I was ordered to guard 
the flag. With a fresh wind the pursuing 
ship—which was covered with sails—walked 
in fine style over the water, and was soon 
near enough to be discerned clearly as a 
pirate. It was a sloop carrying the English 
pennon at the mainmast. When he was 
nearer he ran up his flag. We had no 
chance of escape, so we ran up our French 
flag and fired our stern guns. When at 
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Admiral’s ship, which mounted one hundred 
and twenty guns, and expected each moment 
to be taken, but as I flew the Spanish flag, 
we were not even suspected, The same day, 
being distant from the commandant, we ran 
up the pennon at half-mast to salute and 
thank our benefactor. Then we made for the 
south-west with all sails, including studding 
sails, set, and as the Spaniards steered to 
the east, very near the wind, we soon lost 
sight of them. We crossed the line and 
were in the latitude of San Domingo. When 
just in sight of our port, the sailor at the 
look-out cried that he saw a sail behind us. 


half gun-shot he brought himself round and 
fired a broadside, which, however, only riddled 
our sails and cut some of the rigging. We 
again replied with our stern-guns, trying to 
damage him; but he only had his top-yard 
cut, and at this very moment we sighted the 
shore. When he was on our larboard, near 
our anchor, he poured into us several volleys, 
and at this moment I was wounded in the 
back of the right thigh by a grape shot, 
which carried away a piece of flesh three 
inches long. I had to go below to have it 
bandaged, being unable to use the leg, which, 
indeed, from its numbed state, 1 thought was 
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broken. This numbness continued for a 
quarter of an hour, and before it passed we 
had fired our last broadside and lowered our 
flag and topsails, being unable to avoid 
capture, as his strength was greater than 
ours. He mounted twelve four-pounder guns 
and some long guns at the bow and stern. 
His crew numbered one hundred and twenty. 
Our strength was six guns and thirty-two 
men. The English at once lowered their 
boat and boarded us. They sent a half of 
our number on board their ship. Directly 
we had got on board the corsair a sailor 
came and knocked off my hat—an indignity 
which caused me to leap at him to fight 
him. A fight ensued which much amused 
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the pirates, who did not interfere but looked 
on. So when we had knocked each other 
about for a time, I recovered my hat and 
got away from this miserable scrimmage, 
going aft to where my captain stood. Here 
we were then, prisoners on board this galliot 
named the /’eggy, a pirate ship from New 
England. The captain, who was thirty-six 
years old, received us very ill on account of 
our resistance, and of the damage we had 
done him. In effect, his great gaff was cut 
a third up, the shot penetrating five inches 
into the wood. Another shot was bedded 
in his main-mast two feet below the cross- 
trees of the shrouds which held it, most un- 
fortunately for us, as its direction followed 


the grain of the mast. For had it not been 
supported that shot would certainly have 
brought the mast down with a crash and we 
should have escaped. A third shot had torn 
away nearly two feet of planking in his 
stern, a foot above water mark. As to the 
loss of life inflicted we knew nothing, as 
they ordinarily take good care to conceal 
that, but I noticed several wounded. (See 
illustration, page 681.) 

“ After two days our conquerors, consider- 
ing it an advantage not to be troubled to 
guard us, determined to give us our long 
boat, with mast and sails ; and so we embarked, 
in all fourteen souls. Some barrels of biscuit, 
a piece of salt beef, and one carboy of wine 
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instead of any water. They refused us an 
anchor and rope, though we asked for it 
with great earnestness. But their captain, 
who was naturally a hard man and had 
blood-red hair, confined himself to replying 
that in giving to us our liberty he had given 
enough. They might well have behaved 
more generously seeing that the prizo they 
had made was worth two hundred thousand 
francs. 

“ Behold us then escaped out of the pirate 
ship, which so well deserved that name, 
the wind asleep, eighteen miles from shore, 
which we supposed was the Cape Engano. 
We thought only of rowing hard to get as 
quickly as might be out of range, lest our 
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pirate should have the wish to make us 
return. But night succeeding, we lost sight 
of her, and were right glad to find ourselves 
free. The wind rising, we allowed ourselves 
to run under sail towards the coast, and took 
some hours’ sleep, of which we siood in sore 
need. Towards three o’clock in the morning, 
we having made great progress while all 
were asleep, excepting only our captain, who 
was always restless, we were suddenly awoke 
by his calling out that we were near the 
breakers, which he heard distinctly. In 
fact, by steady looking we could see them 
ahead of us though we could not see the 
land. Fortunately, the wind being light, 
we found no difficulty in keeping out at sea. 
Just as we were expecting the break of day 
the shore breeze sprang up from the 8.8.W., 
bringing with it some rain, which did not 
last long. We then had the finest weather 
possible, and the breakers disappeared. So 
we set our sails to approach the shore, and 
searched the horizon in vain to discover the 
accursed pirate who had so foully ill-used us. 
We found that we could not get to the land 
on account of a reef, which flanked it con- 
tinuously. So we coasted along this till at 
last it came to an end, and we got close to 
the shore. The coast was very steep, and 
as the sea broke violently against it we 
continued coasting till we had the good 
fortune to discover a little sandhill under 
which to shelter our boat. Here we landed 
with inexpressible joy. We made a sort of 
anchor out of two pieces of a strong hard 
wood, four inches thick, arranged cross-wise, 
to which we fastened a fifty pound pebble. 
For rope we used a creeper which we found 
growing abundantly to the length of five 
or six yards. It was very supple and 
strong. A sailor reported that he had 
found some water in a ravine. We were 
so overjoyed that we all ran there and 
slaked our thirst. We were much troubled 
that we had no vessel in which to store 
any water. 

“On reassembling at our tent we made a 
fire to keep off the mosquitoes, and on it we 
cooked some shell-fish which our people had 
found. Having supped upon these, we sent 
a party on board the boat to anchor it on 
the sea side with the anchor we had con- 
structed. They passed the night on the 
boat as a precaution. This was well, for at 
one o'clock a storm with rain and thunder 
came on. We were in great alarm lest the 
boat should be driven ashore and wrecked. 
For what would have become of us had we 
lost it? However, by using their oars on 
either side they eased with success the strain 


on our sea-anchor. The storm subsiding soon 
we rested till daylight. 

“ Having re-embarked we went a mile out 
to sea to avoid the breakers, and coasted 
along, sailing and rowing as before, till 6 P.m., 
when we made for the shore to find a creek 
in which to get shelter for the night. As 
we were approaching the shore we saw 
smoke, and steered for it. Shortly after- 
wards we ran in, very satisfied with this dis- 
covery, especially as we saw eight men 
running to meet us. But our surprise was 
very great when we saw that they were 
armed with weapons which they brandished 
to prevent us landing. We took to making 
signals with a white handkerchief at the end 
of the gaff to let them know we were French. 
All that made no difference, however, to 
them. They kept insisting that we were 
not to land, which made us determine to 
send an officer to acquaint them with our 
situation, This officer went accordingly, at 
some risk ; and after he had spoken to them 
they called to us to come ashore, which we 
did right willingly. They came to us and 
told us they were French fishermen, and that 
they mistook us for Spanish fishermen, who 
often come and try to rob them, if stronger 
than themselves. They conducted us to what 
they called their hogshead, where they gave 
us for food some smoked roast pig. As they 
had neither bread nor wine, we gave them 
some of ours, which was not much. They told 
us that they had not tasted either bread or 
wiue for nine months. Having supped with 
mutual satisfaction they made a great fire, 
and I went to sleep to the song of a paroquet 
which made a fearful noise. .. . 

“‘T observed the daily life of these people, 
which seemed to me remarkable. Each 
morning they went to hunt, then to fish, 
and afterwards engaged in making seine 
nets, some of them forty feet long. They 
also smoked hams, and captured turtles, some 
of prodigious size, which they preserved in a 
reservoir into which the sea water entered 
easily. It occupied a little cove sheltered 
from the sea, from which it was fenced off, 
so that it always contained forty inches of 
water at low tide. After a week they made 
preparations for our departure. They put 
their long boat into the water. Then they, 
with much labour, got their turtles on board. 
They shipped also their dried fish, smoked 
pig, and several nets for sale. Having got 
up the mast, and all being ready, the head 
man took six of us with four of his own 
people on board his boat. The remaining 
eight of our party were in our boat. Thus 
there stayed at the settlement only four of 
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his people. We started with a fresh east 
wind, and directed our course so as to pass 
La Grange during the night, in order to 
avoid the pirates who anchored near that 
mountain, which represents a barn very 
effectively. Getting round the Cape we 
came to anchor before the town at three 
o'clock in the afternoon. There we found 
the ship La Magnifique, of Nantes, which 
had started from Rivadeo with ourselves. 
It was the only one of the four ships which 
started from the Chef de Baye in company 
which escaped the pirates! We could only 
thank these brave fishermen for their help. 
I noticed that they lived very harmoniously 
together, sharing equally the results of their 
sales of the year’s labour, which sometimes 
amount to eighteen thousand frances; and 
when they have spent in the town a large 
portion of their money, and taken in some 
stores, they return to their comrades whom 
they have left at their settlement.”’ 

Le Sieur Caussé next took a position as 
second mate on a schooner, Les Deux Amis, 
going to Bordeaux, with a cargo of sugar, 
coffee, and indigo. For four months they 
were refused permission to go out on account 
of the pirates. At last a squadron under 
M. Beaufremont, which mounted eighty-four 
guns in all, arrived, and put out to sea soon 
afterwards. 

“We therefore redoubled our pressing 
petition to the governor, representing to 
him the cost of our arming and the decay 
caused to the ship by the worms. At last 
permission was given, and we and another 
sloop, commanded by M. de Sage, got away.” 

But the ship being a bad sailer they were 
taken by the current to the N.N.W., and 
wrecked among the breakers off the little 
island of Magaguana. “ In this unfortunate 
plight nothing was left but to take to our 
boat. We put into it a bag of biscuits, 
some wine, and the carpenter’s tools. Having 
got safely to land by dint of careful rowing 
between the sharp rocks, many of which 
being submerged were very dangerous, we 
at once pitched our tent, and then returned 
to the ship to save whatever stores we could. 
First we tore up the planking of the quarter 
deck, and with it constructed a raft. We 
found it no easy task to get this into the 
sea. We then threw on to it whatever we 
thought likely to be useful in the construc- 
tion of a barge. The sun sinking quickly, 
we added a little food to the load, and 
getting into our boat took the raft in tow 
and got to the shore as quickly as possible, 
being quite worn out with rowing. Having 
secured all on shore we got under our tent 
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by 8 p.m. to eat something and to pass the 
night. We discussed with the carpenter 
the sort of vessel we could construct, capable 
of carrying us to the nearest inhabited spot. 
It was determined that next day we should 
all of us be engaged in seeking timber to 
build a sort of barge, to be flat bottomed, 
twenty-two feet long, square ended, with a 
half deck fore and aft. Then we laid our- 
selves down upon the sail to rest. For my- 
self I slept a deep sleep, but was awaked 
during the night by a great lizard which 
crawled over my chest, and by its weight 
stopped my breathing. I thought I should 
be suffocated, but the sudden cry which I 
raised frightened the beast away very 
quickly. My comrades came to my help at 
once, thinking I had been murdered by 
some wild animal. But on my telling them 
what it was they began to laugh immoder- 
ately. However it was arranged that each 
of us in turn should watch for an hour, and 
that the sentinel should keep walking round 
the tent, sword in hand, to drive off +hese 
strong animals, which were very plentiful. 
It was already late in the morning when we 
left the tent. The sun was very powerful, 
and as it was Sunday we all threw ourselves 
on our knees to pray that our God would 
help us to escape from this evil spot. After 
our prayer was ended I distributed some 
biscuit, and we went out to search for 
materials as agreed. For my own part I 
took a large pair of pincers and extracted a 
lot of nails from the wreck of a ship which 
was near us. In doing so I got off several 
fine oak side-planks of from fifteen to twenty 
feet in length. These I carried as a valuable 
contribution to our workshop. 

“ About three o'clock a stiff east wind arose 
and our poor galliot quickly disappeared. 
However, the débris was presently thrown 
on to the shore by the sea, and proved of 
great value to us. When we returned to 
the workshop about 7 P.m., we found that 
the carpenter had lost no time in beginning 
his work. We now had enough planks and 
nails. We repaired to our tent and hada 
little wine and biscuit which was already 
giving out after our first day, Aiter evening 
prayer we went to rest, lying face downward 
on our sail. During the night it rained 
heavily. We all of us took pans and bowls 
to collect the water which poured from the 
tent in abundance. We drank our fill and 
filled a great barrel. This was indeed a 
mercy for us, for without this rain which 
certainly God had sent, we should doubtless 
have died. We could never have supported 
the great heat and continuous work without 
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drinking. At daybreak the carpenter was 
in the workshop and I with him to help him. 
Under his direction I planed several planks 
for which he complimented me. The others 
sought us food as the biscuit was getting 
low. Their researches were useless. They 
could find nothing on this island, which was 
perhaps a half-mile in circumference, except- 
ing great lizards five feet long, and birds 
which our sailors called ‘sons,’ which though 
as large as geese are worthless for eating. 
We saw at once that by and by we should 
have to eat them, so we roasted one and ate 
a little. It was very tough and tasted 
strongly of cod-liver oil. We considered 
another time that it would be best to flay 
them and remove the skin. In that way it 
was not quite so unpleasant. As for the 
lizard it would have been much better, but 
we could not catch it. Moreover this animal, 
although he be not bad, is so horrid a creature 
that we could not help running when we 
saw him. So we were compelled to eat the 
‘sons.’ At the end of six days our barge 
was nearly in shape. But we wanted six 
knees, which we could not find on the island. 
So, as we must have them, eight of us who 
could swim agreed to swim to the greater 
island of Mogana, which was more than a 
quarter of a mile distant. We did not wish 
to risk the loss of our litle boat, so with a 
pattern of these knees we swam across to 
the island, where we found the carcasses of 
several ships which had been cast away. 
Having walked over the white sand we 
found trees of a good height. So we cut the 
knees we required and made a brief survey. 
We found that the woods occupied a high 
ridge round the island and that in their 
centre was a swampy hollow below the level 
of the sea. Here one saw only a wide 
stretch of mud, two miles broad, covered 
with thousands of scarlet flamingoes whose 
appearance was very singular. 

**We concluded that it was impossible to 
find water in so blood-red a swamp, where 
only the sea-shore was elevated and wooded, 
so we tied the “knees” on our backs and 
swam home again. 

“ After twenty days’ toil our barge was 
finished. We set up a mast with a square 
sail, and got together some food for our 
journey. This we did easily; for in one 
night we killed a great many geese which 
we roasted and packed in a barrel. We had 
also half a barrel of rain-water. Then we 
got our barge into the sea, ballasted it, and 
embarked at once the sick and the food. 
Having rigged up our rudder we set sail at 
1l a.m., with our boat in tow, and after 
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encountering a storm in which we lost most 
of our tackle, including our compass, were 
stranded on a sandbank on the west shore 
of the island of Inagua, where we found a 
spring of water and many crabs. Fortunately 
[ had saved my flint and steel, so we made 
a great fire to dry our clothing and to cook 
our crabs. After our meal we went to sleep 
under some trees. At 5 p.m., the weather 
being fine we set sail, and directly we had 
rounded the point saw a ship at anchor which 
fired at us and ran up the English pennon. 
We surrendered on board gladly. Having 
been ordered to deposit our bags in a certain 
place, an armed man was appointed to 
guard them. So we knew we were on board 
a pirate. We related to them all our mis- 
fortunes, but that did not prevent them 
from appropriating our belongings. From 
me they took 900 francs in gold; from my 
captain all his money and a fine diamond 
which he had concealed in his mouth. They 
then ordered us to go below, where they 
gave us some rice and some Bordeaux wine 
which was very acceptable. During the 
night they set sail in bad weather, and at 
sunrise, having sighted the island of Cuba, 
they put us on to our barge again. In the 
port we found a French corsair, commanded 
by M. Ferret, who also owned the vessel. 
It mounted six three-pounder guns, twelve 
swivel guns, and had seventy men of all 
sorts and conditions, including Spaniards, 
Turks, Genoese, and English. As I was 
now quite destitute, and had nothing left in 
the world but my shirt and breeches, there 
seemed nothing better for me than to embark 
on board this ship, especially as M. Ferret 
offered me the post of lieutenant. He took 
at the same time several of our people. 
After victualling the ship we set sail for the 
English strait. When two days out we saw 
a little ship careening under the island of 
Samana. ‘To ascertain what she was M. 
Ferret lowered the long boat, and I was 
ordered to take nine men, and if she turned 
out to be English, to seize her. When 
already near to her, some English sailors 
who had concealed themselves behind the 
rocks, opened a volley of musketry fire upon 
us, which only wounded three of us. Our 
wish was to land and drive them out, but 
M. Ferret by signal recalled us to the ship, 
and our corsair was moved in to half cannon 
shot distance, almost grounding, and we can- 
nonaded her till we had rendered her useless. 

“When we were off St. Augustine in 
Florida, we determined to careen and re- 
pitch our vessel. So in answer to our signal 
for a pilot a launch came off from the shore 














and took us in tow. By hard rowing they 
brought us over the bar, so that we were 
able to sail up the river. Next day we 
came to anchor before the town of St. 
Augustine which we saluted with thirteen 
guns. The boat was lowered and M. Ferret 
paid a visit to the governor, who received 
him with every attention, offering to supply 
us with all we needed. Next day the 
governor came on board, and we set before 
him a collation of a varied sort, on which he 
complimented us. Indeed this little déjeiner 
was of the gayest. We drank to the pros- 
perity of our countries with the accompani- 
ment of salvos of cannon, and the cheers of 
our men who went into the rigging. When 
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were received by the governor himself and 
introduced to the company. We sat down 
to a dinner served by the cook Dubord, and 
had good wine and dessert. At three o’clock 
we adjourned to another hall and danced 
minuets with some beautiful Spanish ladies. 
Afterwards we went to the church, where 
the governor had us placed in a large 
covered pew by his side. It had a curtain 
of crimson velvet and was opposite the pulpit. 
The preacher was a Récollet Father. At the 
second part of the discourse we were sur- 
prised to see him produce a skull upon which 
he placed a wig. After he had spoken in an 
impassioned manner words which, though 
we could not understand them, were evi- 
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the governor left he invited all the officers 
to the Government House next day. 

“The hour being at hand for our appearance 
there, many of us represented to M. Ferret 
that we could not present ourselves before 
tice governor decently, as most of us had 
only one shirt and one pair of breeches, 
which made him laugh much. Being deter- 
mined to take us along with him, he lent us 
all the clothing he had, and although it was 
his very best yet our appearance was comical 
enough. Some of us had lace up clothes 
without vests, others nothing but vests and 
big breeches. Thus then in grand parade, 
each of us with a sword at his side, we pro- 
ceeded to the Government House, where we 


dently good moralities, he took the peruque 
off this skull and in its stead placed a 
head-dress and a veil. Doubtless this part 
of his discourse was addressed to the women. 
At which remarkable scene some of us could 
not resist laughter. For my own part, I bit 
my lips to save myself from exploding. I 
could have wished to have been outside. In 
concluding his sermon he took a crucifix, 
and, as if he noticed that what he had said 
had not sufficiently moved his audience, I 
understood very well that he cried out several 
times, ‘You are not willing to weep? You 
are not willing to weep for your God? Very 
well, I will take Him away.’ Then he 
descended from the pulpit and left the 
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church in a rage, taking the crucifix with 
him ; and immediately everybody rushed out 
after him, through the streets, telling their 
rosaries. There only remained in the church 
a few women fainting and without help. 
Such an impression had the monk made 
upon them! He presently returned, still 
followed by the crowd, into the church, pro- 
nounced the benediction, and all was over. 

“We next went with the governor to see 
the races, which are chiefly entertaining on 
account of the large assemblage of people of 
both sexes. The race itself is a very small 
matter. About sixty horses were made to 
run one after another, while their riders 
tried to seize the head of a cock who is 
fastened by the feet to a cord tied across the 
street above their heads. 

“Some weeks after, having completed our 
careen and provisioned our ship, we took 
farewell of the worthy governor and got out 
of the river. At sunset, with an E.S.E. 
wind, we weighed anchor and set sail for a 
cruise along the shore of New England. 
After two days we sighted a vessel ahead of 
us, which we rapidly overtook. As she was 
English we made her bring to with a shot 
from our chaser, and M. Ferret sent the long 
boat to board her. But when he found that 
she was loaded only with rice and maize he 
allowed each one of us to take what he 
fancied and then let her escape. We then 
made to the north, wishing to keep the 
coast in sight. While on this course a sail 
was sighted on our starboard making for the 
south-east. So we crowded all sail—includ- 
ing trysails and flying-sails on the topmast. 
There was scarcely a breath of wind or a 
ripple on the sea, yet it was a sight to see 
our corsair walk the water. In less than a 
quarter of an hour we were in the presence 
of our prey, who made every effort to save 
herself. As soon as we were within half 
gun shot we sent a shot across her bows and 
she lowered her flag. Our men who boarded 
her reported that she was loaded with corn 
and pork for the Barbadoes. She was a very 
fine composite ship. So she was at once 
sent on to San Domingo, under the charge 
of Le Sieur Rives ; he having been warned 
not to allow himself to be surprised by the 
captive crew, six in number, who were 
English. We then resumed our own journey 
to the north, without seeing a ship for three 
days. At last we saw the land, and on 
nearing it found ourselves before the town 
of Charleston. So to prevent the English 
suspecting us to be a corsair we unrigged 
our topmast and shortened our bowsprit so 
as to appear to be a coasting vessel about to 
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enter the port, having put the guns and 
the swivels snugly out of view and allowed 
only five men to be seen on deck. This ruse 
succeeded perfectly, and presently a small 
masted sloop came out from the harbour and 
approached us under sail. This was evidently 
a pilot, who came to take us into port, think- 
ing us English. We lowered our sails so 
that this boat might board us on the star- 
board side. There was even one of our men 
standing to throw a rope, which a negro 
aught to fasten his boat with. But the 
pilot, who had three negroes with him, 
examined us keenly. Presently, just as he 
yas about to clamber up, one of our people 
spoke French. Instantly they cast off the 
rope and reset their sails, shooting past us, 
and in spite of several shots we had at them 
escaped, So we were fooled after all—though 
they thoroughly deserved to save themselves 
for their bold maneuvre. Foreseeing that 
they would certainly report what had oe- 
curred, and that we should be pursued by 
the frigate which was in the port, we 
crowded all sail to get away from these 
waters as quickly as possible. We made 
for the north east. 

“Eight days afterwards the wind died 
away, and at the same time we sighted a 
three-master just a league ahead of us. We 
immediately made every effort to come up 
with her, using both sails and oars, Having 
got within gun-shot we stood off for half an 
hour to ascertain her strength. She mean- 
while ran up her flag at the stern and 
her pennon at the mast-head. We also 
showed our flag, and each of us made ready 
for the approaching fight. Already he had 
hung some grappling irons at the ends of his 
yards and sent some armed men into the 
tops, while a number of others stood with 
pikes from bow to stern to prevent us 
boarding her. But we could not discover 
any guns, although we were very surprised 
to see so many hands on board this vessel 
without any cannon. M. Ferret therefore 
ralled a council of his officers and crew. 
‘Now then, my friends and brother fili- 
busters,’ said he, ‘give me your opinion? 
What say you? Shall we go and dine on 
board of yonder vessel?’ Immediately one 
and all of us cried out, ‘Yes! Yes! Let us 
board her at once!’ In a moment twenty 
men leaped on to the bowsprit, armed each of 
them with a brace of pistols and a cutlass. 
We approached her by rowing, with the 
grappling irons out at the end of the bow- 
sprit, making for her stern, as she could not 
steer owing to the dead calm. Our object 
was to run our bowsprit over her quarter 
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deck, drop the grappling irons on to her, and 
put some people on board. 

“Having now got within pistol-shot of 
her, she, all of a sudden, opened two port- 
holes in the stern and ran out two guns, 
which at once began blazing away at us. 
We were quite taken by surprise, and so at 
once backed off, to get away from the fire of 
these stern guns, which had already killed 
tive of our men and wounded several more, 
besides breaking four of our oars. To make 
matters worse we got round by her flank— 
when she opened upon us her battery of 
eighteen guns as well as a hot musketry fire 
in addition to the stern guns, so that we 
were in the greatest peril of being sunk. 
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side round, even using oars for this purpose. 
Fortunately she was too big to be moved in 
that way. Had she not been in such a 
hurry, but allowed us to get one length 
nearer before discovering her guns, all would 
have been lost. (See illustration below. ) 

* At one o'clock at night the wind veered 
round to the E.N.E. very fresh. Having 
pulled ourselves together, and repaired our 
tattered sails, we made for the north and 
lost sight of this execrable vessel which had 
given us such a shaking, promising ourselves 
that in future we would be less ambitious. 
Four hours later we saw a vessel on the 
starboard bow, loaded with corn and beef. 
We overhauled her at six o'clock. Our 
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We only fired one volley in reply, and rowed 
hard to keep ourselves behind her, thinking 
of nothing else than to escape from her 
murderous volleys. We lost two more men 
and had many wounded. 

“ Fortunately for us it was so calm that 
with our oars alone we managed to get away 
from this ship, which must have been a 
cruiser. Had we by ill-fortune have got a 
little nearer we must have been destroyed, 
as a single shot on the water-line would 
have sent us to the bottom; the planks of 
our corsair being only one and a half inches 
thick. It was well for us that we managed 
to get away from the fire of this execrable 
ship, which tried hard to bring herself broad- 


second mate, Le Sieur Angerin, was put in 
charge of this prize, which was at once 
hurried off to San Domingo. 

* As it blew fresh and was night we steered 
to the north-east to avoid the land. At 
daybreak we resumed our course to the 
north, and two days later, while chasing a 
boat we sighted the shore. Having secured 
this prize, which was loaded with corn, we 
handed her over to the first mate with orders 
to take her to San Domingo as quickly as 
possible. 

“On approaching the coast we found it 
was Cape Henry, which with Cape Charles 
forms the entrance to the river of Phila- 
delphia. It was now decided that we should 
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cruise in these waters till we had taken two 
more prizes, and then that we would make 
for home. ‘To this end we went through the 
same manceuvre as that we had carried out 
at Charleston, viz., unrigging our topmast 
and shortening our bowsprit, also hiding 
our guns and swivels so as to conceal our 
business. To carry out our plan more easily 
we anchored half a mile from the mouth of 
the river in ten fathoms of water with a 
bottom of white sand. Every moment out- 
going or incoming ships passed quite near to 
us. They were all more or less armed. We 
however wished to pick up one as large and 
as little armed as possible. For we were 
now few in number, having distributed our 
people among the prizes already sent on to 
San Domingo.” 

The details of the last two captures are 
not given, but from the illustrations of them, 
which are in advance of the text of the 
manuscript, we see that the fifth prize was « 
three-masted merchantman, and was taken 
after a fight at close quarters; while the 


sixth and last surrendered ignobly, hanging 
her flag upside down, and was boarded in 
the usual way. She was a two-master. 

One would like to know whether these six 
prizes which were one and all sent to San 
Domingo, reached that island without being 
recaptured. For the British privateers were 
at this time sweeping the French merchant- 
ships from the West Indian seas; and, 
according to Smollett, of the 300 prizes, and 
8,000 seamen sent as prisoners into British 
ports, a majority were captured off San 
Domingo. Indeed, so heavily was the balance 
of successful privateering in favour of Great 
Britain that, while English companies con- 
tinued to charge only the usual rates for the 
insurance of outgoing ships, French ships 
could not find any companies willing to 
insure them. 

Let us hope that the day will soon arrive 
when the nations shall agree that, even in 
time of war, the unarmed merchant-ship 
shall be allowed to pursue her way without 
fear or risk of capture. 

WILLIAM FREDERICK DICKEs. 





LOVE THE ETERNAL. 


I prEAM of thee, oh Love, in visions flinging 
A magic halo round thy saint-like splendour, 
And bowed I worship thee, until I render 
My soul to thine, until it rises singing 
Of holy Love enthroned 
Where myriad worlds its glorious sway have owned. 


I almost died to view a form created 
From my heart’s chaos, till in glory burning, 
More bright than stars or moons or suns returning, 
Thou cam’st to me in darkling snares belated 
And drew me to thy sphere, 
And hallowed me to be thine own compeer. 


Yea, thine for ever, Love, for passion never 
Dies, nor shall die, although sorrow-hidden 
Its splendour changes, like the stars cloud-bidden , 
Be bright no more that must be bright for ever, 
That shall for ever shine 
In awful radiance from the bright divine. 
Morey Roserts. 
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TOTTY SLACK PROCURING MY BREAKFAST. 


From @ Drawing by Hucu Tuomson, 


“OLD HOOK AND CROOK.” 


“Ir ever you rent a bit of fishing, my 
boy, pay your first visit ixcognito. Go down 
without rod, line, or anything savouring of 
the sportsman. And mind! do not go to 
the spot itself, where your presence might 
awaken curiosity and perhaps suspicion ; but 
go to the nearest market-town. There, 
rather than in isolated cottages or small 
villages, you will learn the character of the 
natives ; and there, if anywhere, you will 
ascertain whether there be any with poaching 
proclivities.” 

Such was the advice given me, nearly forty 
years ago, by an old friend, one of the best 
anglers and one of the shrewdest lawyers | 
ever knew; now, alas, with the majority. 
Thirty years later I first had an opportunity 
of practically testing the value of this advice. 
[ had been lucky enough to secure the ex 
clusive right of fishing over a fair stretch of 
water in one of the best trout streams in the 
south of England. The lessee to whose 
rights I succeeded was an honourable gentle- 


man and a thorough sportsman. He assured 


me that the water had been well preserved 
for years, that there were plenty of fish, and 
that he had had no trouble with poachers. 
At the same time he strongly recommended 
me to take into my service his keeper, John 
Fairweather, to whom he gave a high char- 
acter for honesty, willingness, activity, and 
knowledge of the water. This 1 was glad 
to do; and finding the man, who came up to 
see me, civil, modest, and straightforward, I 
engaged him at once, and sent him back, 


saying he might expect me to come and wet 
my line, and give orders as to weed-cutting, 


in a week’s time. 

So pleased was | with his appearance and 
behaviour that I felt almost ashamed when 
the words of wisdom of my departed friend 
came back unbidden to my memory. 

1 dismissed them with a “ Pshaw!” as 
inapplicable to the case. 


They recurred 
again. 


I argued with myself that it would 
be an insult to the high-minded gentleman 
whose assurance I had that poaching was 
unknown, and a slight on the keeper in 
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whose honesty I had every reason to believe, 
if I seriously entertained the idea of sneaking 
down like a spy to prove the groundlessness 
of suspicions I never should have admitted 
to my mind. I succeeded in persuading 
myself that I was a mean and contemptible 
wretch, but I did not succeed in dismissing 
the thought. At night it repeated itself in 
more definite form. The very words—the 
tone, jestingly earnest and emphatic, and 
the quaint delivery of my dear old friend, 
were vividly recalled. Then all sorts of 
doubts arose. Fairweather might be honest 


as the day and yet might be deceived. His 
very straightforward sincerity suggested 


simplicity. His late master’s veracity was, 
of course, beyond question ; but if his 
keeper failed to detect poaching how should 
he know that it was practised. Then I 
remembered a little market town I had put 
up at some years before, when I had been in 
that part of the country on business con- 
nected with the very estate through which 
the river flowed. It could not be more than 
three miles from the fishing, I thought, and 
—was I dreaming? No! I distinctly re- 
membered having had a dish of trout for 
breakfast at the inn. 

This last recollection turned the scale. 
Sneak, or no sneak, I would go down the 
next day. And down I went accordingly. 
Having accepted the part I was to play | 
threw myself thoroughly into the character. 
My “make up” consisted of a black silk hat 
with mourning band, gold rimmed spectacles, 
a tight-fitting black cloth frock coat, light 
trousers that would change colour at the 
very sight of river clay or mud, and a pair 
of thin patent leather boots. My “ pro- 
perties”’ consisted of a small leather hand- 
bag, and the last report of the 7'ransactions 
of the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals. Nothing, I imagined, could 
be less suggestive of gloating over the dying 
struggles of a trout, or of tracking the trail 
of a poacher’s “pads” through grass wet 
with early morning dew. 

Thus equipped I sauntered down the High 
Street at — It was evening, and many 
of the tradesmen were preparing to put up 
their shutters. Mr. Cockles, the fishmonger, 
was washing the slate slab in front of his 
shop with a wet cioth of doubtful purity. 
His restless little eyes paused on me for a 
moment, and seeing that I relaxed my pace, 
he asked me, in a tone of voice rather 
whining than winning, what I might. please 
to want. 

“| beg your pardon for interrupting you, 
but could you tell me which is the most 
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comfortable hotel in the 


I have 
always found it best, when in a strange 
place, to ask some leading tradesman rather 
than take the advice of the railway officials, 
who, I am told, are sometimes in league 
with the licensed victuallers.”’ 


town ? 


“Quite right, sir. Now the porter would 
have told you the ‘Red Lion,’ expecting a 
tip for the information, «nd would have 
popped down to the ‘ Lion’ as soon, or sooner, 
than you, and claimed a pot of beer for the 
office.” 

“For the office?” 

“Yes. For sending of you there.” 

“Dear me! How shockingly dishonest. 
It’s as bad as the system of double com- 
missions.” 

“ Yes, sir,” said Cockles, evidently puzzled 
by the simile. “ Now if I was you I wouldn’t 
go to the ‘ Lion’—leastwise not if you like 
a quiet hotel. The ‘ Antelope,’ bottom of the 
street, that’s the place for you ; not so big as 
the ‘ Lion,’ but more quiet, select, and simple 
like. I think it’s just your sort, sir,”’ added 
he, venturing another rapid glance, or rather 
blink at my face, on which I wore an ex- 
pression of bland simplicity. “ And now, 
sir, what might I send you up for breakfast ? 
Or maybe you'd like a bit of fish for supper ! 
I’ve some very nice soles, or a bit of salmon 
inside, on the ice; quite fresh—just come 
from London.” 

“So have I just come from London, and I 
have had plenty of soles and salmon there.’ 

“Maybe a bit of fresh-water fish would 
be more of a change. 1 could get you some 
for breakfast, p’raps—from the miller.” 

“ What sort—eels ?” 

“Eels has hardly begun to run yet, and 
is very scarce.” 

“ Grayling?’”’ said I, innocently. 

Mr. Cockles’s eyes rested on me for nearly 
a second, Apparently satisfied that my 
ignorance was genuine, he replied in a playful 
whisper, “ Graylings is as well as can be 
expected, but much engaged in the nursery 
just now, sir — breeding, you know, sir, 
excuse the liberty. But trout is in prime 
condition.” 

“Trout! Can you get trout here?’ 

“Well, sir, not as arule. The trout is all 
strictly preserved here, but sometimes the 
millers a long way up the river have one or 
two to sell, and | think I might promise you 
some for breakfast, as you are a stranger, 
and it would be a treat for you. Let me 
see, it is full moon to-night.” Possibly my 
face may have indicated unnatural interest 
at this point, at any rate Mr. Cockles paused, 
took another hasty glance at me, and then 
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hurriedly added, “So I shall be able to see 
my way to drive my cart up to the mill, and 
try what I can do for you.” 

“Oh, thank you,” said I. “If it is not 
giving you too much trouble. I have to 
travel further after breakfast to-morrow, and 
a dish of fresh trout is, as you say, a real 
treat to a Londoner.” 

This settled it. I was a bird of passage, 
and therefore not likely to tell tales. 

“ All right, sir, you shall have them. I 
may have to drive further than the first mill, 
in which case I shall have to charge you a 
trifle extree.”’ 

“Oh, never mind that. It is only for 
once, and I may not have a chance again.” 

“ Good-night,” added I, hurrying off for 
fear he should ask my name. As I went I 
nearly ran against a poor old man, apparently 
bent double with rheumatism and by the 
weight of an enormous hamper strapped 
across his shoulders. 
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““MR, COCKLES PAUSED, AND TOOK ANOTHER HASTY GLANCE AT ME.” 


Hvucu THomsox. 


He grunted something that might have 
been either a salutation or a curse, and 
crawled, rather than walked, on, leaning 
heavily on a hooked stick shod with a brass 
ferrule. His beard and hair were white and 
long, his face was tanned, weather-beaten, 
and wrinkled, and there was a distinct trace 
of the gipsy in his sharply cut features and 
rat-like black eyes. He wore a slouched hat 
and was booted up to the thighs. Alto- 
gether his appearance was so picturesque 
and bizarre, that, occupied as I was with 
poacher on the brain, I could not refrain 
from turning to have another look at him. 
I noticed that his hamper had no lid to it, 
that its bottom had been forced out and was 
roughly fastened in its place by pieces of 
string, and that green leaves, apparently of 
watercress, were peeping through the inter- 
stices between the rods of which it was 
made. I noticed also, or fancied I did, that 
Mr. Cockles on retiring into his shop made 
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a sign to the old cripple, who, however, 
acknowledged it not, but passed without 
looking, and laboured along on his course. 
I heard Mr. Cockles slam his door and shoot 
the bolt noisily. Some moments later I 
thought I heard the bolt quietly withdrawn. 
It was clearly not in my “stage directions” 
to stand there. Turning towards the 
“ Antelope,” and taking from my pocket a 
small looking-glass—my invariable com- 
panion when engaged on detective business 
—I sauntered slowly along. In my glass I 
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From a Drawing by Hucu Tuomsoy. 


could see what passed behind me, and this is 
what I saw. The cripple looked once or 
twice over his shoulder, paused, turned round, 
came back, and without stopping to knock 
or ring, opened the door that Mr. Cockles 
had so demonstratively bolted, and slipped 
into the house, basket and all, closing the 
door noiselessly behind him. 

The plot began to thicken, and I trembled 
with excitement as I crept into the porch of 
an apparently unoccupied house, from which 
I could watch unseen the “ conspirators’ 
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cave.” Two or three minutes elapsed—it 
seemed an age—when I became aware of the 
presence in the street of an object resembling 
a huge hermit crab with a shell on its back, 
It was none other than the old cripple with 
his basket, and as ill-luck would have it, he 
came straight towards me. What was to be 
done? If I rushed out, or stood still, my 
presence would be equally suspicious. | 
turned my back to the street, and as he 
approached 1 knocked at the door loudly 
and angrily, as though I had been kept 
waiting and resented such treatment. The 
ruse succeeded ; he passed on without heeding 
me. But to my horror, I heard footsteps in 
the passage, and the sound of a chain being 
unfastened, and of bolts being withdrawn. 
The house was not empty after all, some 
one was about to open the door ; what excuse 
could I make for knocking, and knocking so 
emphatically? There was not much time to 
concoct a plausible story as the door creaked 
on its hinges, opened, and discovered to my 
view a policeman in uniform. What I| 
should have said I know not, but to my 
great relief he showed neither indignation 
nor surprise, but looking mysteriously right 
and left, whispered that it was all right, the 
inspector had got the message and would 
attend to it. 

“Oh, I am glad of that; that is very 
satisfactory,’ said I, ‘“Good-night!” and 
off I went to the “ Antelope,’ laughing 
inwardly at my lucky escape from an awkward 
position, and wondering whether the con- 
stable was in charge of an empty house, or 
how he came to be there ; for whom he took 
me; what the mysterious message to the 
inspector was, and to what it referred. The 
key to this complex enigma was afterwards 
given me, and although I fear the reader 
will hardly take suflicient interest in it to 
pardon further digression, I will venture to 
give a brief summary of the facts, which 
were somewhat unusual. 

The policeman had taken me for an officer 
of the Charity Organisation Society. <A 
benevolent gentleman had given money toa 
poor woman to enable her to bury her hus- 
band who had died suddenly. He had seen 
the body decently laid out on a bed, covered 
with a scrupulously clean sheet. He had 
left the money on a table by the bedside, the 
bereaved widow being too agitated to take it 
when offered. In his anxiety to relieve her 
fromtheembarrassment caused by the presence 
of a stranger, he had hurried away, leaving 
his gloves on the table. On discovering his 
loss he had quietly returned to the chamber 
of death, and had found the corpse sitting 
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up in bed smoking a short pipe and counting 
the money ! 

On arriving at the “ Antelope” I ordered 
supper, and strolling out into the covered 
way leading from the street to the stable 
yard while it was being prepared, I entered 
into conversation with an ostler who was 
engaged in chewing a straw and polishing a 
colt-breaker’s snaffle. Running quickly 
through the customary prelude of weather, 
farming prospects, produce of the country, 
&e., I easily led to the subject of water- 
cresses and the extraordinary figure I had 
seen. I learned that his name was. Totty 
Slack, but that he was generally known as 
“Old Hook and Crook.” “ Because, you see, 
sir, he has a hook to rake the cresses out 
with, and a crook along of rheumatiz.” 
Nothing was known against him. On the 
contrary he supported a large family of 
young grandchildren, who were orphans on 
the maternal side, and whose father my 
informant never “ heered tell on,” and there- 
fore “didn’t allow he was up to much.” 
The squire’ had unbounded faith in the 
honesty of Slack; and the keeper, while 
pronouncing no judgment on the point of 
honesty, which he probably treated as irre- 
levant, was reported to have said that, “Old 
Hook and Crook couldn’t so much as catch 
a lame toad, let alone a slippery trout. There 
weren’t no harm in he.” Mr. Slack, there- 
fore, had the sole and exclusive privilege of 
gathering cresses in the water meadows, back 
waters, and streams of the park, where he 
was allowed to potter about unquestioned at 
all times and seasons. I learned moreover 
the lie of the land and water, where the foot- 
path that the squire “’ud dearly loike to 
stop up only it a’nt lawful, you know, sir,” 
led across the park; and at what hour the 
full moon would be well up. The path was 
“better nor three mile and handy four” on 
the high road, and was situate “ just-over- 
right the lodge gates.” Mentally noting 
these facts I went to supper, and having 
ordered my breakfast without reference to 
the promised trout, I retired to my bedroom. 
This was on the first floor back and the 
window opened over a low building with a 
flat roof projecting into the garden. 

Nothing could be more conveniently 
adapted for the entrance of a burglar or the 
exit of an amateur detective of moderate 
activity. 

My preparations were soon made. A pair 
of indiarubber-soled racquet-shoes, “ silent as 
snow,” save on loose gravel or dry sticks, 
were substituted for the patent leather boots ; 
a gray waterproof covered the black frock 
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coat ; a travelling cap took the place of the 
“* bell-topper,” and a binocular telescope slung 
over the shoulder completed my costume 
and properties for the second act of the 
drama. 

Here let me recommend all anglers to 
carry a binocular glass. It enables you to 
see not only who is by the water, but also 
what is on the water. By its aid duns and 
spinners of every kind can be identified, and 
the subtle variety of tone in their colours 
accurately distinguished. This by the way. 
Now to my story. 

Ten minutes later I had dropped from my 
window to the roof of the outbuilding and 
thence to the ground, had scaled the garden 
wall, and effected my escape, with no further 
damage than a slight stain of whitewash on 
my hitherto immaculate trousers. Once out- 
side I walked briskly towards the park, 
smoking as I went, and enjoying my pipe all 
the more for the knowledge that tobacco 
would be “taboo” when my watch began. 
When I got to the footpath I had to move 
with more circumspection, as the moonbeams, 
bright though they were, could only penetrate 
in patches the rich full foliage of the over- 
hanging trees. 

Here I had proof how quiet was the foot- 
fall of my “‘ padded hoof.” Shrew-mice rustled 
in the grass close to my feet, and I once 
nearly stepped on a rabbit squatting in the 
path. 

Poets talk of the silent night. Silent in- 
deed! A summer night is full of sweet and 
mysterious music. Do not the little birds 
talk in their sleep—twittering the quaintest 
snatches of broken song? Is there no 
cadence in the dying breeze, or rhythm in the 
ripple of the brook? While for a screaming 
chorus commend me to a social gathering of 
crickets ! 

A sharp turn in the path suddenly brought 
me out of the wood into a flood of light. 

It was a glorious scene. Below me a thin 
sheet of mist bathed in moonlight extended 
for miles. The winding course of the river 
was marked only by the willows and alders 
on its banks that topped the mist. Against 
this sea of white the dark wood-crowned 
hills, bounding the valley, stood out in bold 
relief. Above was the pure deep blue sky 
of the summer night. 

The path now led into the valley, many a 
curve easing the descent. Here and there a 
tiny spring broke forth with grateful mur- 
mur from the hill-side, and poured its little 
tribute into the river. As I drew near the 
bottom of the slope the ground felt damp 
and soft. The mist, usually most dense 
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shortly after sunset, had recently extended 
thus far but had dispersed. Indeed it was 
rapidly clearing off everywhere. I could see 
no fresh footprints, nor the more easily dis- 
tinguishable marks of the ferruled stick ; 
but Slack might have come by some other 
way. No! he was not yet here. As I 
neared the margin of the stream a heron 
rose with a startled cry. Two rival poachers 
would not be there together ! 

I was still in time. I stood on a wooden 
footbridge watching the mist dissolve. The 
process of condensation was, of course, 
much more rapid over the cold running 
water than over the heated land, and in a 
short time the stream looked like molten 
silver while the mist still hung over the 
water meadows. It was now clear enough 
to choose a hiding place, and high time to be 
in ambush. A hasty survey through the 
binocular glasses revealed an osier bed at an 
angle formed by two reaches of the river. 
Conveniently, if not comfortably, ensconced 
here in an undergrowth of plants and weeds 
(amongst which the Urtica dioica, or com- 
mon stinging nettle, was palpably present), 
I could command an extensive view of the 
river in both directions. 

Looking up stream, towards the light of 
the moon, its surface appeared white and 
brilliant, barred with black only where the 
water was broken in ripples as it passed 
over stones or gravelly shallows. Looking 
down stream, away from the light, it had a 
dark slate-coloured tone lighted up with 
silvery white where the surface was broken. 
Patches of foam that looked black as they 
approached me seemed changed by magic 
into swansdown as they passed. I listened 
intently but could hear no footsteps. A 
rush monotonously nibbled by a water rat ; 
the splash of a moorhen; the boom of a 
cockroach blundering through the willow 
rods ; the melancholy cry of a distant 
curlew—these were the only sounds I heard. 
My feet were wet and I began to feel cold 
and cramped, and was seriously considering 
whether a bed at the “ Antelope’ would not 
be more suitable to a middle-aged lawyer of 
rheumatic tendency than a bed of wet 
nettles, when a couple of wild duck flew 
close over me. 

From the startled quack of the mallard I 
could tell they had just been flushed, and 
looking up stream in the direction whence 
they came, I saw a black speck in the dis - 
tance slowly moving towards me. Through 


my glasses I recognised Slack and his basket. 
My heart beat more quickly, and I felt the 
Slowly and deliberately he 


cold no more. 
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crawled along till he came to the osier bed, 
and there he stopped. I held my breath and 
lay like one dead. Could he have seen or 
heard me? No. He unstrapped his basket, 
untying the string that held the bottom in 
position, took off his hat and coat, drew a 
small folding landing net out of his pocket 
and screwed it into the ferrule of his hooked 
stick. He then held the stick between his 
teeth, as a retriever dog might, and taking up 
the bottomless basket in both hands, balanced 
it on his head, walked round the osier bed 
and waded into the water. Knowing that 
the noise of the ripple against his legs as he 
waded would prevent his hearing me, I now 
ventured to rise on my feet, that I might be in 
a better position to watch his movements. 
Arrived at mid-channel he proceeded up 
stream moving diagonally from left to right, 
and then from right to left. His course 
being, in fact, very similar to that of a ship 
tacking against the wind, or of a pointer 
ranging over a stubble field. Suddenly he 
stopped. The water was shallow, and through 
my glasses I could see the wave of a fish he 
had started. It shot straight up stream into 
deeper water and, as it seems, took refuge 
under a long tress of weed. Slack’s mode of 
procedure now underwent a change. Instead 
of progressing diagonally he followed the 
fish in a direct line, and instead of splashing 
carelessly as he walked, he moved one foot 
after the other slowly and cautiously, so as 
to avoid any unnecessary displacement of 
the water. When he came to the tail of the 
weed he stood perfectly still for some moments 
and then reversed and steadily lowered the 
basket between his outstretched arms until 
the rim on which the lid had once fitted was 
parallel to and almost touching the surface 
of the water. He then gradually depressed 
the basket until it touched the upper side of 
the weed. From this moment caution gave 
place to rapidity of action. The basket was 
forced down to the ground enclosing both 
weed and fish, and the latter was scooped out 
through the opening from which the bottom 
had been removed, in the landing net, carried 
on shore, and knocked on the head, in less 
time than it takes to relate. The fish having 
been carefully laid in the grass by the coat 
Slack again entered the water; this time 
some fifty yards below the osier bed. I will 
not weary the reader with a detailed account 
of his second capture. It will be enough to 
say that the fish was landed exactly opposite 
to me. As he turned towards me to come 
on shore I called out, “There, that will do, 
‘Hook and Crook.’ <A brace will be quite 
enough for my breakfast.” The effect was 
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marvellous. For a moment he started up in 
a way that showed his back was not—in 
engineering phrase-—“ bent beyond the limits 
of perfect recovery.” He threw his hamper 
in the water and made for the opposite 
shore. 

Seeing he was about to throw away the 
net with its contents, I said, “ Don’t throw 
the fish away, man ; what will Cockles say 
if you don’t bring him a brace ?”’ 

He hesitated “end muttered 
inaudible. 

“Take my advice, Totty Slack, don’t go 


something 


> 


J 





“For dear Grandpape-? 
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short clay pipe—an old offender—black and 
sticky as treacle tempted me not, and need I 
say | reverently returned a tobacco pouch 
made of the skin of a water-rat and illumin- 
ated with the inscription “For Dear 
Grandpapa” worked in coarse glass 
beads. A more wicked expression than that 


in Totty Slack’s eyes, as I handed him his 
coat and offered to help him on with it, I 
hope I may never see. 

I believe he suspected that I meant to 
pinion him from behind while his arms were 
encumbered in the sleeves. 


He hissed rather 
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home without your coat, you'll be half dead 
with rheumatism if you do ; and if your coat 
is found here with a trout lying by, you'll 
be convicted in no time, and then who is to 
take care of your poor grandchildren while 
you are doing your spell in jail?” 

The old poacher winced, and sullenly 
returned to the osier bed, picking up his 
basket as he came. 

Meanwhile I had taken the liberty of 
searching the pockets of his coat and extract- 
ing therefrom some florists’ wire, fine and 
malleable, such as is used in Covent Garden 
in making up bouquets and button holes. A 


than said, “ What’s your move now? You’ve 
copped me and I chuck up the sponge and 
come quiet, but hands off or 

“Don’t be a fool, Slack,” said I, quietly 
filling and lighting my pipe to reassure him. 
“ Do you think I'm afraid of losing sight of 
you? You are pretty well known all the 
country round, and ‘it’s easy to find the old 
fox if you know where the cubs are,’ as they 
say.” 

“Well, I’m in for the stone jug this 
time to rights, but strike me paralysed if 
that cur Cockles that rounded on me don’t 
keep me company. The scores o’ trout he’s 

yy2 











had o’ me for twopence a pound, and left me 
well nigh starving of a winter time. No, I 
don’t go in alone.” 

* All right, Slack, you shall not go in alone, 
I promise you that. Take a drop of whiskey, 
it will keep the cold out. And now I want to 
know how you use this wire.” 

“That wire?” said he; “why that’s for 
tying up wild flowers and bunches of cresses, 
of course !” 

“Of course it is, how silly of me not to 
have thought of that” said I, making a 
running noose in one end and fastening the 
other to a piece of string with a gut knot. 
“ And now,” said I, handing it to Slack, “ cut 
a willow rod and let me see what sort of a 
hand you are at tying upcresses!”” A comical 
expression, half angry, half amused, passed 
over the face of the old poacher. 

“ Blowed if you ain’t fly to the whole bag 
of tricks” said he, admiring the neatness of 
the knots and the smooth run of the noose. 
“Tt’s a treat to work with tools like this. 
But what's your little game?” added he with 
alarm. “You wouldn’t go and get a cove 
three months more for wiring, after kidding 
of him on, would you?” 

“Not I, Totty ; I am going to try myself, 
and if you won't split on me I won’t split 
on you” said I, laughing. He still looked 
doubtful, but on my putting into his hand a 
smooth "evenly balanced willow rod, stiff 
enough to draw the slip noose home, and yet 
lissome enough to avoid the danger of break- 
ing the “tack ” on a big fish, he mechanically 
fastened on the string with a couple of half- 
hitches, and winding the spare string round 
the point of the rod as he went, walked 
down to the footbridge. “Which of they 
three would you like ?” whispered he, pointing 
into the (to me) impenetrable obscurity of 
the shadow cast by the bridge. 

“The one nearest the pile” said I at 
chance. 

“No fool neither!” muttered the old 
poacher ; “ he ain’t so long as the others but 
if he don’t weigh more I’ll eat him alive.” 

By this time my eyes had become some- 
what attuned to the darkness, and through 
the glasses, the projecting barrels of which 
excluded the distracting light playing on the 
adjacent water, 1 was ‘able dimly to discern 
three dark objects, which I knew to be trout, 


lying side by side at a depth of about six or 
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eight inches below the surface of the water. 
As their position remained unchanged I 
knew that their pectoral and ventral fins 
were extended and gently agitated to main- 
tain their level, while their caudal fins were 
actively engaged in counteracting the force 
of the current. But for all I could see, they 
might have been fixed inanimate objects. I 
had barely time to note this, when the wire 
noose was dropped with consummate skill in 
the right line, and at such a distance above 
the fish selected, as to allow of its sinking to 
the right depth to encircle without touching 
the fish at the precise moment of time it would 
be carried by the velocity of the stream to 
the point where the fish lay, A steady but 
rapid draw, timed to a nicety, a bold curve 
in the willow-rod, and the trout was spark- 
ling in the moonbeams on its flight through 
the air to the bank, where it was pounced 
upon by Slack with a suddenness truly sur- 
prising in a cripple. The mark of the collar 
showed a little behind its pectoral fins. 
Having regard to the position of the centre 
of gravity, and the conformation of the 
body of the trout, the wire could not have 
been more perfectly adjusted by a skilled 
ichthyologist on a dead fish. The performance 
was masterly. Here was poaching elevated 
to the rank of a fine art! My admiration 
however soon gave way to anxiety. How 
could I possibly expect that such a finished 
hand would give up his exciting sport and 
confine himself to the tame, monotonous, and 
unremunerative work of gathering water- 
cresses? No doubt I could contrive that he 
should spend most of his time in prison, but 
somehow or other, crusty old bachelor as I 
then was, the inscription on the horrid tobacco 
pouch 

I took a bold step. I took him into my 
service as watcher and under-keeper, and a 
better servant no man need wish to have. 
Fairweather, who at first thought I was mad, 
now allows that “Old Hook and Crook ” is a 
dab hand at eel lines, and the way he nips a 
jack out of a ditch with a bit of wire is 
something wonderful, “when you come to 
think he spent all his days a-gathering 
cresses. 

I need hardly say I never hinted at my 
night’s adventure to anybody except Mr. 
Cockles, and he left the neighbourhood soon 
afterwards, 
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BOOK THE SECOND (continued). 


XII. 


oie pursuance of the plan I 
decided upon before I 
commenced this recital 
one of the principal fea- 
tures of which is not to 
anticipate events, in order 
that the interest of the 
story should not be weak- 

ened—a gap is necessary here, which before 

the end is reached will be properly bridged 
over. All that I deem it requisite to state at 
this point is that within two years of the 
death of Lauretta’s mother Gabriel Carew left 

Nerac, never again to set foot in the village. 

He came to England, bringing with him his 

wife and one child, named Mildred, after 

Lauretta’s mother. As you will understand, 

I have only lately gathered my materials, 

and had no acquaintanceship whatever with 

Gabriel Carew and his family at the time of 

his return to his native country ; and it may 

be as well to state now that there were sufti- 
cient grounds for Carew’s abandonment of his 
design to settle permanently in Nerac. The 
place became more than lightly distasteful to 
him by reason of his falling into disfavour 
with the inhabitants of the village. Some 
kind of feeling grew silently against him, 
which found forcible expression in a general 
avoidance of his company. He strove in 
vain to overcome this strange antipathy, for 
which he could not account. Even Father 

Daniel took sides with his flock against 

Carew. What galled him most was that 

when he challenged those who were once his 

friends to state their reasons for withdrawing 
their friendship from him, he could elicit no 
satisfactory replies. Then befel an event 








which decided his course of action. Doctor 
Louis died. The loss of the good doctor's 
wife had suddenly aged him; the break in 
the happy life weighed him ‘down, and he 
went to his rest contentedly, almost joyfully, 
to rejoin his beloved mate. Within a few 
weeks after his burial, Gabriel Carew shook 
the dust of Nerac from his feet, and departed 
from the pretty village with a bitter feeling 
in his heart towards the inhabitants. They 
would have been glad to demonstrate to 
Lauretta their affection artd sorrow, but she 
stood by her husband, whom she devotedly 
loved, and with a sad and indignant per- 
sistence rejected their advances. Thus 
were the old ties broken, and her new life 
commenced in a foreign land. 

Of the doings of Gabriel Carew for some 
years after his arrival in England I have but 
an imperfect record, but that is of no import- 
ance, as it has no immediate bearing upon my 
story. Sufficient to say that five years ago 
he and his wife and Mildred Carew took 
possession of Rosemullion, which had been 
long without a tenant. Great preparations 
were made for their taking up their residence 
in Rosemullion. The grounds and house 
were in sad dilapidation, no care having 
been taken of them for many years past, and 
a number of workmen were employed to set 
things in order. In an English neighbour- 
hood such doings always excite curiosity, and 
when it became known that Gabriel Carew, 
the master of the property, was coming to 
reside amongst us, there was a fruitful 
wagging of tongues. I heard a great many 
things which not only surprised me, but 
created within me a lively interest in the 
gentleman who would soon be my near 
neighbour, my house being scarcely more 
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than half a mile from the little estate of 
Rosemullion. It was some time, however, 
before I made the personal acquaintance of 
Gabriel Carew. Before that took place I 
found myself, vicariously, in association 
with him through my son, and your favourite, 
Reginald. I can see you in fancy, my dear 
Max, rubbing your hands and saying, “ Ah, 
we are coming to the kernel at last!” Wait. 
You have the nut before you, but your imagi- 
nation must be of a miraculous order to 
enable you to pronounce upon the exact 
nature of the fruit when the shell is removed. 

Among our friends and acquaintances is a 
lady whose name it is not necessary to men- 
tion, who has a pleasant craze for bringing 
young people together through the medium 
of “small and early” dances. Reginald 
went to her hospitable house frequently on 
these occasions. For my own part, I am not 
given to these vanities, being, indeed, too old 
for them. Old fogeys like myself are in the 
way of boys and girls who are called together 
for an enjoyment which is their special privi- 
lege. Therefore I was content that Reginald 
should go alone to this lady’s house. 

From one of these visits he returned in an 
unusually excited mood. He had met and 
danced with a young lady who, I plainly saw, 
had taken his heart captive. I inquired her 
name. Miss Carew. To be exact, he told 
me her Christian name. Miss Mildred Carew. 
Of Rosemullion? Yes. Was alone 1 
No; her mother was with her—a most lovely 
lady, but of course not the equal of her 
daughter in beauty. An only child? Yes. 

These were some of the questions put by 
me and answered by Reginald. In a very 
short time he had acquired an amazing 
amount of information respecting this young 
lady. He had seen nothing of her father. 

He went again to the house of our hospit- 
able friend, and again met and danced with 
Miss Carew, and came away more deeply than 
ever in love with her. My affection and my 
duty caused me to take quiet note of my son, 
whose welfare is very dear to me. With a 
thorough knowledge of his character, I knew 
that he was not in the habit of contracting 
light fancies. 
earnest nature. 

For the third time he visited our friend, 
and for the third time met Miss Carew. 
From what passed between us I resolved to 
see the young lady and her mother. 1 made 
the opportunity by going uninvited to the 
house of my kind-hearted friend upon the 
occasion of her next dance party. I could 
take that liberty; we had been friends for 
twenty years. I enlightened her confidentially 


she 


He has a very serious and 
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as to my motive for visiting her, and she 
received my confidence in the frankest spirit, 
firing at me first, however, a gun of a very 
heavy weight. 

“Tt would be an excellent match,” she 
said. 

“What!” I exclaimed. 
far as that?” 

She smiled, and replied, “ Well, only in 
imagination.” 

I gave a sigh of relief. I had no wish 
that Reginald should seriously compromise 
himself with a young lady who was a total 
stranger tome. She renewed my uneasiness, 
however, by saying, 

“Yes, only in imagination so far as an 
actual declaration is concerned. But, my 
dear sir, the young people have settled it for 
themselves, without consulting wiser and 
older heads than their own. It is the way of 
young people.” 

She spoke rather quizzically, as though 
playing with me for an idle gratification, and 
[ told her as much. She instantly became 
serious, and assured me that had she not 
approved of the more than liking that Regi- 
nald and Miss Carew had for each other, she 
would have taken steps to keep them apart. 

‘Then the mischief is done,” I said. 

“If you deem it mischief,” was her reply. 
“Yes, it is done. The pair are passionately 
in love with each other. But I am mistaken 
in my opinion of them if they are not to be 
trusted. They will do nothing in secret ; 
when the affair becomes so serious as to 
render an open declaration inevitable, they 
will consult those nearest to them, to whom 
they owe a duty. In that respect I will 
answer for Mildred. You should be able to 
answer for Reginald. Now that your eyes 
are opened, invite his confidence. Speak to 
him frankly and lovingly, and he will conceal 
nothing from you. I repeat, it would be an 
excellent match. She is in every way worthy 
of him, and he is worthy of her. She isa lady ; 
her mother is a lady, and the personification of 
sweetness, though I fancy sometimes she has 
a sorrow. But what human being is per- 
fectly happy? And Mildred’s father 
gentleman.” 

“Are you well acquainted with him?” I 
asked. 

“No, not well acquainted. There are few 
who can say that of him. He is a man 
whose absolute friendship it would be hard 
to gain. All the more precious, therefore, to 
him who wins the prize. It might be worth 


“ Has it gone as 


is a 


your while to try, for Reginald’s sake. 
Should his suit be accepted, an intimacy 
between you and Mr. Carew is inevitable. 
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You will find him a man of rare acquire- 
ments. You have a leaning towards men 
and women who think for themselves, and 
who have a vein of originality. Mr. Carew 
being of this order, you will be naturally 
drawn to him. A not inconsequential item 
in the programme is that he is wealthy, 
and that Mildred is his only child. Mrs. 
Carew and Mildred have just entered the 
room. I must go to them; follow me in 
a moment or two, and I will introduce 
you.” 

I obeyed her instructions, and in a short 
time was made known to them. 


XI, 


I did not agree with Reginald’s estimate 
of their beauty. He placed Mildred first, 
and her mother second. My judgment re- 
versed this order. Mildred was truly a most 
beautiful girl, but Mrs. Carew’s beauty was 
of a quality which, the moment I set eyes on 
her, impressed me more deeply than I had 
ever been in my life by the sight of a woman’s 
face. It is not only that it is physically 
perfect, but that there is in it a spirituality 
which took my heart and my mind captive. 
It is as though the soul of a pure woman is 
there reflected—of a woman who, if she ruled 
the world, would banish from it suffering and 
injustice. She is the incarnation of sweet- 
ness and gentleness; and yet I could not 
avoid observing in her features the traces of 
asecret sorrow to which the lady of the house 
had referred. This indication of a grief 
nobly and patiently borne added to her 
beauty, and deepened the impression it pro- 
duced upon me. I am not exaggerating 
when I say that, standing before her, I felt 
as if I were in the presence of an angel. 
Were I a painter, my ambition would be to 
fix upon canvas a faithful portrait of one so 
pure and lovely. I should call my picture 
Peace. 

Her daughter differs from her in appear- 
ance. Her beauty is of another type 
milder, more full of expression and variety ; 
she has opposite moods which, as occasion 
serves, are brought into play in contradiction 
of each other. This may render her more 
captivating to a young man like Reginald, 
and were I as young as he I might also find 
a greater attraction in the daughter than in 
the mother. A sweet and beautiful girl, 
modest and graceful in all her movements, I 
was satisfied that Reginald had chosen well, 
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and at the same time I was convinced that 
all the earnestness of his soul was engaged in 
the enterprise. 

“Tam happy,” said Mrs. Carew to me, “to 
know Reginald’s father.” 

“No less happy am I,” was my rejoinder, 
“in making the acquaintance of a lady of 
whom I have heard so much.” 

“ Reginald has spoken of me?” 

“Of you and your daughter—continually, 
from the first evening on which he had the 
happiness of meeting you. It was for the 
purpose of obtaining an introduction to you 
that I came here to-night, an uninvited 
guest.” 

I felt that there must be no concealment 
in my intercourse with Mrs. Carew. To be 
honest and outspoken was the surest way 
of winning her friendship. Reginald and 
Mildred had wandered away, her hand upon 
his arm. Mrs. Carew’s eyes followed them, 
tenderly and wistfully. 

“We shall be very happy to see you at 
Rosemullion,” she said; and I promised to 
pay her an early visit. 

“Well?” said my hostess, when [ left 
Mrs. Carew’s side. 

“T cannot but approve,” I answered. “I 
have never met a sweeter lady. If the 
daughter's nature resembles her mother’s, 
and Reginald is fortunate enough to win her, 
he will be a happy man.” 

My hostess smiled and nodded in satisfac- 
tion. An inveterate match-maker, she was 
always delighted at the success of her good- 
natured schemes. 

On the following day I visited Mrs. Carew, 
and made the acquaintance of her husband, 
Gabriel Carew. I will not waste time by 
giving a description of him. What you have 
already read will have prepared you for his 
introduction in propria persona. Sufficient 
to say that I was favourably impressed, and 
that I had not been in his company five 
minutes before I discovered that the gentle- 
man I was conversing with was a man of 
extraordinary erudition and mental compass. 
[ was fortunate enough to win his favour ; 
he showed me over his library—a collection 
made by himself, and which could only have 
been gathered by one of superior attainments. 
That my society was agreeable to her husband 
was a manifest pleasure to Mrs. Carew, and 
once during his temporary absence to obtain 
a book of which we had been conversing she 
expressed a hope that we should be often 
together. 

“He is too much of a recluse,” she said. 
“T have wished that he should mix in 
society more than he does—indeed, he sees 
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very little of life—but he has a distaste 
for it.” 

I replied that the distaste of a man like 
Gabriel Carew to share in the frivolities of 
the age was to be easily understood. She 
answered wisely, “Surely a little innocent 
frivolity is not to be condemned. One may 
become too serious.”’ 

“ Mr. Carew is a student?” I said. 

“From his early youth,” she replied, “ he 
has been devoted to bock-lore. His young 
life was lived here in seclusion, and it was 
not till after the death of his parents that he 
saw anything of the world.” 

Mr. Carew returned, and looked at us 
smilingly. He touched his wife’s hand 
lightly, but slight as was the action there 
was affection in it. 

“1 possess the gift of divination,” he said. 
“You have been speaking of me?” 

“ Yes,” said Mrs. Carew. 

“ And of my love of solitude,” he continued. 
“But what is bred in the bone—you under- 
stand. There are inherited virtues and in- 
herited vices. The question is, at what point 
does actual responsibility become a burden 
for which we can be justly called to account, 
and until that moment, to define its precise 
relation to committed acts? Is it your 
opinion that crime can be justified ?” 

“No,” I said. 

“ Under no circumstances t” 

“ Under no circumstances.” 

“Early teaching, early habits, transmitted 
vices of the blood—are they not factors? A 
man is an entity—complete possessor of his 
own body and soul, which may be pure or 
hideous according to circumstances. But you 
make him arbitrarily accountable. Do not 
misunderstand me—I am simply theorising. 
Nothing of the argument applies to me except 
my love of solitude, which is harmless, and 
hurts no man. I have had experiences of the 
world, and have been misjudged. There was a 
time when I was angry, when I inwardly re- 
belled. I do so no longer. I am content. 
My wife, my child, my home, my lonely 
habits, make up the sum of a fairly happy 
life. Are you fond of tea?” 

The light question, addressed to me in 
the midst of serious words, somewhat 
startled me. I answered, “ Yes ;” and upon 
a motion from her husband Mrs. Carew left 
the room to prepare the tea. Gabriel Carew 
explained. 

“Tt is not ordered in this room because of 
a whim of mine. My wife has an apartment 
which is to me a sanctuary of rest, and there 
it is that we often sit and read and converse 
as we drink our tea. She is anxious about 
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me, but there is really no cause for anxiety. 
She has an idea that solitude is affecting my 
health; she is. mistaken; I was never 
stronger, never better.” He broke off 
suddenly with the remark, “You are a 
physician ¢” 

“It will be correct to say I was,” I 
replied. “Many years ago I relinquished 
practice. 

“So I have heard ; and I have also learnt 
that you held a distinguished position. I 
have in my library your book treating of 
diseases of the mind, in which you avoid the 
common ground of demonstrable insanity. 
You speak there, if I remember aright, of 
inherited mental disease.” 

“TIT have devoted two chapters to the 
theme.” 

“ And clearly confute,” he pursued, “the 
statement you made just now that under no 
circumstances can crime be justified.” 

“T made that statement,” I said, a little 
confused by this just challenge, “from a 
general standpoint.” 

“T speak from an individual standpoint,” 
he remarked. ‘ Which of the two is the more 
human? However, this is diverging some- 
what. Can you tell me why, as twilight 
approaches, a change in my mood works 
mysteriously within me? I was gay—lI 
become morose. I was cheerful—I am sad.” 

“ Nerves,” I said, “affected by external 
forces. That is the only answer I can at 
present give, knowing so little of you.” 

Twilight was upon us as we conversed, and 
I observed that his face was growing dark. 
With a strong, healthy, and decided motion, 
he shook off the influence, and held out his 
hand to me. 

“ Know more of me,” he said. “I have 
been informed of the mutual liking which 
has sprung up between my daughter Mildred 
and your son. We will speak of this seriously 
at a future time. Meanwhile, let your son 
visit us; my home is open to him and you. 
I have a horror of secrecies. We will shape 
our course in the light. Shall we strive to 
be friends ?”’ 

Apart from my inclination to be upon friendly 
terms with him— in the first instance born of 
my anxiety for Reginald’s happiness—there 
was in Gabriel Carew’s manner an irresistible 
charm, and I now desired his friendship for 
my own sake as well as for Reginald’s. I 
met his advances cordially, and we spent a 
pleasant hour with Mrs. Carew and Mildred 
in the room which Carew had likened to a 
sanctuary. Its influence upon him was an 
influence for good. The gloom which had 


gathered on his face with the approach of 
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night faded away, and was replaced by a 
cheerfulness which found vent in his speech. 
J] was more than ever surprised at the vast 
stores of knowledge which he had acquired. 
There was not a subject started of which he 
was not master, and upon which he was not 
able to throw a new light, and when we 
parted it was with mutual expressions of 
esteem, and with a mutual wish that the 
intimacy thus auspiciously commenced should 
be allowed to ripen into a close and genuine 
friendship. What particularly struck me 
was the almost worshipping love Carew 
entertained for his wife. We were standing 
in the garden, when, with a tender, personal 
application of a theme we had broached, 
Carew said : 

“ You know the old legend of every human 
being being accompanied through life by two 
angels, one good and one bad, each striving 
to obtain mastery over him. My good angel 
is a visible one, and it is ever by my side.” 

He placed his hand upon his wife’s 
shoulder, and she raised her eyes to his. 
They gazed upon each other like lovers, and 
at that moment there was not upon either 
face a trace of gloom or sorrow. 

“True love exists between those two,” I 
thought, as I wended my way home. “The 
shadows that hover round them are but idle 
fancies. I rejoice that a daughter of these 
noble people has won my son’s heart.” 


XIV. 


A general survey of the few months that 
followed will suffice. There are many small 
details which it would be pleasant to dwell 
upon, but these may be safely left to the 
imagination. They consist for the most part 
of the episodes which marked the progress of 
the love affair between Mildred and Reginald 
—who, without any distinct declaration from 
us, conducted themselves toward each other 
as an engaged couple. We elder people 
tacitly held back from entering into an 
express engagement, Mrs. Carew waiting, as 
it were, upon my movements and those of 
her husband. I am in a position to explain 
the reasons of my own backwardness in this 
important matter. Gabriel Carew’s reasons 
must, for the present, be left to explain 
themselves. I need scarcely say that Regi- 
nald and Mildred were perfectly happy, being 
satisfied that they possessed our sanction 
to their love. No fault was theirs in this 
respect. If blame was due anywhere, we, 
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their parents, were the persons upon whom it 
justly fell. 

The hope of a binding friendship between 
myself and Mr. and Mrs. Carew was more 
than fulfilled. Not only did we become firm 
friends, but the closest confidential relations 
were established between us. So much so 
that I became acquainted with the history of 
the inner and outer lives of Gabriel Carew 
and his sweet wife. There was little to learn 
of Mrs. Carew’s inner life which I had not 
already imagined ; it was a record of inno- 
cence and sweetness. But what I learnt of 
Gabriel Carew afforded me food for grave 
reflection. So intimate were our relations, so 
perfect was the confidence he reposed in me, 
that he concealed nothing from me. His 
frankness won my admiration and greatly 
disturbed me. The recital of his youthful 
life, of his midnight wanderings, of his soli- 
tary musings, and afterwards of the death of 
his parents, of his entrance into Nerac, of his 
intimacy with the family of Doctor Louis, 
and of the tragic events that occurred in the 
peaceful village, made up the sum of the 
strangest record which had ever been im- 
parted to me. I confess to being much 
affected by the fate of Eric and Emilius, and 
I asked Carew whether he had heard any- 
thing of Emilius of late years. His reply was 
that he had heard nothing, and that the 
unhappy man was probably dead. 

“ You have no doubt that he was guilty?” 
I asked. 

“Not the slightest doubt,” said Carew. 

I was not so sure; the story had excited 
within me a singular sympathy for Emilius. 

Now, in what I am about to say with 
respect to Gabriel Carew, I had, at that 
time, I admit, the slightest of grounds ; and 
the powerful effect a certain suspicion had 
upon me was all the more singular because of 
the absence of reliable evidence. The study 
I had made for many years of the different 
forms in which insanity presents itself was 
very captivating to me, and in the course of 
my researches I unearthed some weird particu- 
lars, of which, were I a writer of fiction, I 
could make effective use. Gabriel Carew was 
an affectionate husband and father, a faithful 
mate to his wife, a wise counsellor to his 
daughter. He had not a vice which I could 
discover. He was neither a spendthrift nor 
a libertine. He drank in moderation, and 
he never gambled ; indeed, he detested all 
games of chance. His views of men and 
manners were singularly correct, and denoted 
a well-balanced brain. It was only where 
his affections were concerned that he could 
be called in any way extravagant ; but this 
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would be accounted rather a virtue than 
a vice. His recreations were intellectual, 
and he sought pleasure and happiness only in 
his home and in association with books 
and his wife and child. What judgment 
would you, from a distance, pass upon such a 
man? What but that of entire approval? 
But I was in daily contact with him, and 
signs were visible to me which greatly dis- 
turbed me. To speak plainly, I doubted 
Gabriel Carew’s perfect sanity ! 

This was a matter of most serious moment. 
If Carew were not sane, his disease, so far as 
[ could judge, was of a harmless form. The 
proof of this lay in his affection for those of 
his blood, and—which, in evidence is, in my 
opinion, quite as strong—in his tenderness to 
animals and birds. But I have to a cer- 
tainty established not only that insanity is 
hereditary, but that what is harmless in the 
parent may become destructive in the child. 
Mildred was Carew’s daughter, and to all 
appearance as free from any touch of insanity 
as the most healthful of human beings. 
But the germ must be in her, to be trans- 
mitted to her children—to Reginald’s children 
if he married her. 

This consideration impelled me to secret 
action in the way of inquiry. It would have 
been useless to appeal to Reginald, and to set 
before him the probable consequences of such 
an union. My counsel would have fallen 
upon idle ears. My duty, however, was 
clear. It was for me to protect him. 

Instead of listening uninterruptedly to the 
confidences imparted to me by Carew, I 
prompted, probed and asked questions, and 
thus learnt much which might otherwise not 
have come to my knowledge. Considering 
the motive by which I was impelled, the 
investigation I was pursuing was of an 
exceedingly delicate nature, but to my sur- 
prise, Carew met—nay, anticipated—me with 
a most surprising frankness. He made no 
attempt to avoid the subject, and the interest 
he evinced in it seemed to exceed my own. 
He spoke much of himself—not in direct 
connection with hereditary insanity, but as 
though there was that in his life before the 
death of his parents which it would be a relief 
to him to clear up. He gave me a circum- 
stantial account of all the incidents of those 
early years, taking pains to recall the most 
trifling detail bearing upon his youth. 

“It is a strange pleasure to me,” he said, 
“to be able to unbosom myself so freely. 
My wife is unacquainted with much I have 
imparted to you. There was never any need 


to distress her by a relation of the morbid 
fancies which afflicted me when I was a boy, 
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and which, perhaps, were the foundation of 
the profound melancholy which, after sunset, 
has lately crept upon me. Perhaps I am 
paying the penalty of old age.” 

I combated this view, pointing out that he 
was in the prime of life, with perhaps its 
most useful years before him. Throughout 
these discussions and confidences the names 
of Mildred and Reginald were not mentioned 
—lI purposely avoided reference to them, but 
Carew did not appear to have any thought of 
them while we conversed. The one person 
who seemed to me able to furnish information 
from which. I could weave a rational theory 
was Mrs. Fortress, the nurse who for a number 
of years attended Gabriel Carew’s mother. I 
asked him if any correspondence had passed 
between them since she left Rosemullion, 
and he answered “ No,” and that he had not 
seen or heard of her from that time. I then 
asked him if he had any idea where she was 
to be found, supposing her to be still living. 

“In the last interview I had with her,” he 
replied, “she gave me an address in Cornwall.” 
He paused here, and I saw that he was weigh- 
ing some matter in his mind. “I can find this 
address for you,” he said presently, “if you 
desire it. Have you any curiosity to see her?” 

“Yes,” I said boldly, “if you have no 
objection.” 

Again he paused in thought. “TI have no 
objection,” he said. “She may reveal to you 
what she declined to reveal to me, and it may 
assist you in your inquiry.” 

I looked at him, startled by his last 
words. They were the first he had uttered 
which denoted that he suspected my motive 
in wooing and encouraging these conversa- 
tions. The expression on his face was gentle 
and sad, and I thought it best to make no 
comment on his remark. The next day he 
gave me an address in Cornwall at which 
Mrs. Fortress had told him she was certain to 
be found during her lifetime. He gave me, 
also, a short note to her, in which he stated 
that I was his most intimate friend and 
adviser, and that he would be glad if she 
would communicate to me any information 
respecting his parents it was in her power to 
impart—intimating, at the same time, that I 
was prepared to pay handsomely for it. At 
Carew’s request, I read this note in his pre- 
sence, and at its conclusion he empowered 
me to pay for the information if I could not 
otherwise obtain it, naming as a limit a sum 
which I considered extravagantly liberal. I 
had already made preparations for a tem- 
porary absence from home, and before the 
end of the week I was in Cornwall, and face 
to face with Mrs. Fortress. 
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XV. 


A fine, stately, stalwart old woman, between 
sixty and seventy years of age, with grey 
hair, bright eyes, and an air of masculine 
vigour about her which could not fail to 
impress an observer. But what most strongly 
impressed me was the quality of power 
which distinguished her—the power of a 
firm will, which, in a lofty grade of life, 
would have made her a leader. I introduced 
myself to her, and informed her that I had 
obtained her address from Gabriel Carew, 
and had journeyed to Cornwall for the 
express purpose of seeing her. She evinced 
no surprise, and inquired how could she be 
sure that I came from Mr. Carew. 

“T have a letter from him,” I said; and I 
gave it to her. 

She read it quietly, and put it into her 
pocket. 

“Ts Mr. Carew well?” she asked. 

“ He is well,” I replied. 

“T have heard nothing of him since I left 
him in Rosemullion,” she said. “‘ He told me 
then it was his intention to quit it for ever, 
and never again to set foot init. I said that 
there was no saying what might happen in 
the course of life. He lives now in Rose- 
mullion ?”’ 

“Yes,” 

“Then he has not carried out his in- 
tention.” 

There was no triumph in her voice, indi- 
cating that she had been right and he wrong. 
It was a simple statement of fact, simply 
made. 

“We often commit ourselves unguard- 
edly,” I observed. 

She nodded assent. 

“As you have heard nothing of Mr. 
Carew, you are not aware that he is 
married ?”’ 

She gazed at me thoughtfully, and I fancy 
I detected a stirring of interest within her at 
this intelligence. 

“ Married!” she echoed calmly. ‘* Lately ?” 

“No. More than twenty years ago. I 
do not know the exact year.” 

“Ts his wife living?” she asked. 

“Yes. She is with Mr. Carew at Rose- 
mullion. Would you like to see her 
portrait ?”’ 

“Yes,” she replied. 

[ had brought Mrs. Carew’s portrait with 
me, and other things which I thought might 
be likely to help me in my interview with 
Mrs. Fortress. I handed her the picture. 

“A beautiful lady,” she said, handing 
back to me. 
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“Better than beautiful,” I said. “An 
angel of goodness and charity, beloved by all 
who have the privilege of knowing her.” 

“Ts she happy?” 

“Very happy. She and her husband are 
united by the firmest links of love.” 

“That is good news, and I am glad to hear 
it. Is Mr. Carew happy?” 

Slight as was the pause before I had made 
up my mind what reply to give, she took 
advantage of it. 

“Then he is not happy?” 

“I should like to speak openly to you,” I 
said. “It is not out of mere light curiosity 
that I have sought you.” 

“ It is,” she said, “ entirely at your discre- 
tion how you speak to me. You are not here 
at my bidding.” 

“True,” I replied ; “and I am entirely at 
your merey. You learn from Mr. Carew’s 
letter that I am on terms of confidential 
friendship with him, and that he places no 
restraint upon you. There is no person 
living who is better acquainted than yourself 
with the particulars of his young life, with 
its strange surroundings, its isolation, its 
lack of light. Dominated by such dark in- 
fluences, it would have not been matter for 
wonder had Mr. Carew grown into a morose, 
savage man, believing only in evil, and 
capable only of it. The contrary is the case. 
He has faith in goodness ; he has won the 
love of a good woman. His heart is tender, 
his nature charitable. When, before parting 
with you, he asked you to enlighten him as 
to the mystery which reigned in his home, 
there may have been some valid reason for 
your refusal—although, even then, as _ his 
parents were dead and he was alone in the 
world, such refusal was capable of a construc- 
tion more hurtful than the truth might have 
been.” 

She interrupted me here by saying, “It 
could not have been.” 

* But,” I urged, “might not the truth, 
painful though it were, have contributed to 
avert evil consequences ” 

“To Mr. Carew,” she asked, “or to 
others ?”’ 

“ To others,” I replied. 

“T will wait a little,” she said composedly, 
“before I answer that question. You have 
more to say.” 

“There can be no valid reason,” I con- 
tinued, “for silence now. Mr. Carew is 
anxious that you should speak candidly to 
me. An appeal to your sense of justice 
would probably weigh with you.” 

“Tt is not unlikely,” she said. “May I 
ask if you belong to any profession fo 
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“T do not follow any at present,” I re- 
plied ; “but for years I practised as a 
physician.” 

“In a general way, or as a specialist 1” 

“‘ Chiefly as a specialist. I have written a 
successful book upon certain forms of in- 


sanity, and I have a copy with me. Perhaps 
you would like to read it.” 
“Tt would interest me,” she said. “If I 


had been a physician, I should have devoted 
myself to that branch of the profession.” 

I gave her the book, which she placed aside. 
“It is not, however, solely in that capacity,” 
I said, “that Iam here. That certain inde- 
finite impressions, springing from my profes- 
sional experiences, have prompted me, I do 
not deny; but my strongest reasons are 
private ones. Is it your belief that insanity 
is hereditary and ineradicable ?”’ 

“That is my firm belief,” she said. 

“Tt is also mine. Mrs. Fortress, are you 
a married woman ?”’ 

“1 married a few months after I left Mr. 
Carew’s service. Within two years of my 
marriage I lost my husband.” 

“Have you any children ?” 

“ One—a son.” 

“Who must be now approaching man- 
hood?” 

—. 

“That is my case. My wife is dead, and 
I have an only child—a son—who is deeply 
in love with Gabriel Carew’s daughter.” 

This introduction of Miss Carew threw 
Mrs. Fortress off her guard; there was a 
startled flash in her eyes. 

“T am sorry to hear,’ she said, “ that 
Mr. Carew has a daughter. Has he other 
children ?”’ 

“No. Mildred Carew is, like your son and 
mine, an only child. I purposely brought 
three things with me, in the hope that they 
would help me in my purpose. Two you 
have—my book and the portrait of Gabriel 
Carew’s wife. Here is the portrait of his 
daughter.” 

She examined it with the greatest interest, 
and remarked that she saw no resemblance 
in it to the father. 

“That has struck me,’ I observed; 
“neither does she resemble her mother 
in any marked manner. But that sometimes 
happens, though it is not the rule.” 

“Is there an engagement between your 
son and Miss Carew t” 

“They are courting each other, with a view 
to marriage.” 

“With your consent?” 

“Yes, but it was given before I became 
intimate with Mr. Carew.” 
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“ And since then you have repented ?” 

“T have been greatly disturbed.” 

“ Rather,” she said slowly, “than my son 
should marry a daughter of Mr. Carew, I 
would see him in his grave.” 

This declaration profoundly agitated me, 
so far did it go to confirm me in my suspi- 
cions. “I asked you a question a few 
moments since,’ I said, “and you said you 
would wait a little before you answered it. 
Will you answer it now?” 

“Your question was, ‘ Had a painful truth 
been revealed to Mr. Carew when he was a 
single gentleman, whether it might have 
averted evil consequences to others.’ ” 

“You have stated it correctly.” 

“ It might have done,” she said. “ But it 
appeared to me that Mr. Carew was the last 
man in the world to attract a woman’s heart. 
I often said to myself, ‘He will never marry.’” 

“You were mistaken.” 

“Twas; and I say again Iam sorry.’”’ She 
took from her pocket the letter I had given 
her from Mr. Carew, and read it carefully 
and slowly, in a new light it seemed to me. 
Even when she had finished the perusal she 
did not immediately speak, but sat in silent 
thought awhile. 

“Tam not a tender-hearted woman,” she 
said, “and not easy to move when I pledge 
myself. Mr, Carew’s father behaved well to 
me, and fulfilled his promise of providing for 
me if it was in his power to do so after the 
death of his wife. I,on my part, kept the 
two promises I made him when I entered 
his service. The first was not to leave his 
service during the lifetime of his wife ; the 
second not to divulge, without powerful 
cause, the secret of the unhappy inheritance 
he feared his wife had transmitted to their son. 
When I bade farewell to Mr. Gabriel Carew 
in Rosemullion, I saw no such cause for 
divulging the secret, and I declined to 
satisfy my young master. It may be dif- 
ferent now, and I may be tempted to satisfy 
you.” 

“Out of your sense of justice?’ I ob- 
served. 

“Not entirely. Mr. Carew’s letter con- 
tains the offer of a reward.” 

I met her instantly and with eagerness. 
“T am prepared to pay it.” 

“It happens that I am in need of a sum 
of money. An opportunity is open to my 


son which will be to his advantage, but I am 
not rich enough to purchase it. 

“ How much is needed?” I asked. 

She named a sum which was modest in 
comparison with the limit which Gabriel 
Carew had given me, and I at once consented 
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to pay it to her for her information. I had 
money with me, and I counted out the 
amount she required, and handed it to her. 
After ascertaining that it was correct, she 
commenced. 

“When I accepted the situation Mr. 
Carew offered me, I did it with my eyes open. 
I was at that time employed in a lunatic 
asylum, and was dissatisfied with my rate of 
pay. Mr. Carew offered me higher terms. 
His wife was a dangerous woman, and 
needed constant watching. Properly speak- 
ing, she should have been placed in an 
asylum, but the thought of so doing was 
hateful to her husband, who desired to keep 
his domestic affliction from public knowledge. 
He would have regarded such adisclosure as an 
indelible disgrace. There are similar secrets 
in many families. At the time he married 
her he had no suspicion that her blood was 
tainted, and it was only three months before 
the birth of Gabriel Carew that he made the 
discovery. I do not profess to be thoroughly 
familiar with all the particulars ; I am not a 
prying woman, and was contented with what 
he told me. When he made the dreadful 
discovery he and his wife were abroad, and 
the occasion of it, so far as I could gather, 
ran in this fashion. Mr. Carew was occupy- 
ing a house in Switzerland—he was rich at the 
time—and was entertaining guests. Among 
them was a false friend who was managing 
his affairs in England, where Mr. Carew 
lived for the greater part of every. year. 
Ultimately this friend robbed him of his for- 
tune, which Mr. Carew never recovered, 
coming, however, into another later on, 
which enabled him to purchase the estate of 
Rosemullion. One evening there was a large 
party in Mr. Carew’s house, in which his 
friend was stopping. Mrs. Carew was pas- 
sionately fond of music, and there was a 
Tyrolean air for which she had an infatua- 
tion. She sang and played it again and 
again, and became much excited. It is not 
out of place to say that she was a very beau- 
tiful woman. The evening passed on, and 
the guests had departed. All but one—her 
husband’s false friend, who was stopping in 
the house. Either his duties as a polite host 
or some other business called her husband 
away, and Mrs. Carew and this friend were 
left alone. Her asked her to play and sing 
again, and she did so for him; and then he 
made love to her. She repulsed him indig- 
nantly, but he was not to be easily daunted, 
and a climax arrived, when he grossly 
insulted her. This roused her to fury, and 
she caught an ornamental dagger— but a 
weapon capable of mischief—from the table, 
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and would have plunged it into his heart had 
he not caught her wrist and disarmed her. 
He flung the dagger away, and then coolly 
told her that her husband had implicit confi- 
dence in him, and that he would invent a 
story that would ruin her. He told her, too, 
that he had her husband in his power, that 
she and he were at his mercy, and that 
he could beggar them at any moment. There 
occurred then a singular change in her; her 
excitement left her, and she became as cool 
as he. Deceived by this, he renewed his suit, 
but she held him back, and she said one word 
to him: “ Wait!” To wait meant to hope, 
and he said he would be content if she would 
play and sing to him again. She did so—the 
same Tyrolean air she had sang so many 
times on this evening. Her husband came 
in, and the scene ended. In describing it I 
am drawing from what Mr. Carew told me 
afterwards in England. But the incident 
was not to end there. Mr. Carew and his 
wife retired, and he, awakening in the middle 
of the night, missed her from his side. He 
started up, and saw that her clothes were 
gone. At the moment of the discovery he 
heard a cry, and he ran from the room. He 
saw his wife approaching him ; she was fully 
dressed, and she held in her hand the orna- 
mental dagger, which was stained with blood. 
There was a smile on her lips, but although 
he stood straight in front of her, with a 
candle in his hand, she did not appear to see 
him. She passed by without a word or look 
of recognition. He followed her to their bed- 
room, and there she laid the dagger aside, 
undressed, and went to bed. She had been 
all the time fast asleep. When she was abed 
he looked at the blood-stains on the dagger ; 
there was no wound upon her ; from whom 
came the blood—from whencethe cry? The 
direction from which his wife had come was 
that of the room occupied by his friend. He 
went there, and found his guest just reviving 
from a state of insensibility caused by a stab 
in his breast while he was asleep. Mr. 
Carew could form but one conclusion, and his 
sole aim now was that the matter should be 
kept quiet. In this he succeeded, having 
invented a story which his friend professed to 
believe, and into which Mrs. Carew’s name 
was not introduced. It suited Mr. Carew’s 
friend not to dispute the invented story ; his 
wound was not very serious, and he subse- 
quently repaid the injury by beggaring the 
man who had reposed entire confidence in 
him, and whose wife he had attempted to 
lead to her ruin. Mr. Carew could not imme- 
diately question his wife, for the next morn- 
ing she was dangerously ill. The ordinary 
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doctors who were called in did not appear to 
understand the case, and eventually Mr. 
Carew consulted a foreign specialist of 
renown, who informed him that there was 
insanity in his wife’s blood, and that it would 
most likely assume a phase in which there 
would be danger to those about her. This 
alarmed Mr. Carew, not for his own sake, but 
for his wife’s. There was a law in that part of 
the country, which, put in force, would have 
removed Mrs. Carew from his care, and he 
made haste for England, where he would feel 
safe. Thus far in his wife’s illness no dan- 
gerous symptoms were visible, and he flattered 
himself into the belief that the foreign doctor 
was wrong in the opinion he had given. The 
most marked characteristic of the disease 
manifested itself in a harmless fashion, being 
simply a sentimental passion for the Tyrolean 
air Mrs. Carew had sung so many times on 
the night when the hidden seed of insanity 
began to grow. Under these conditions 
Gabriel Carew was born. She insisted upon 
nursing the child, which, had I been in their 
service at the time, I should not have allowed. 
When Gabriel was two years of age, the 
dangerous symptoms of which the foreign 
doctor had warned Mr. Carew began to 
manifest themselves, and I was engaged as 
nurse. Mr. Carew had lost his fortune then, 
but he was not entirely without means, the 
largest portion of which was spent upon his 
wife. He paid me liberally, his one desire in 
life being to keep the skeleton of his home con- 
cealed, not only from the world, but from 
the knowledge of his son. He thought that, 
growing up in ignorance of his mother’s con- 
dition, Gabriel might escape the contagion. 
I thought differently, but we had no discus- 
sions on the subject. He had engaged me 
to perform a certain duty, and I performed 
it—there it ended. I had nothing to do with 
consequences. After Mr. Carew took posses- 
sion. of Rosemullion his wife became worse ; 
there were weeks together when no person but 
I could approach her with safety. I had 
perfect control over her. She was obedient, 
through fear, to my lightest word. It was 
certainly merciful that the sad _ secret, 
having been so long concealed from Gabriel, 
should remain so. If mischief were done, it 
was not now to be averted. This is the 
explanation of Gabriel Carew’s lonely boyhood 
life, and it will possibly help to explain any 
strange peculiarities you may have observed 
in him. I do not consider I have violated 


the second promise I gave to his father— 
that I would not divulge without powerful 
cause the secret of Gabriel Carew’s unhappy 
inheritance. 


There seems to me here to be 
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cause sufficient for secrecy not to be any 
longer observed. My tongue being now 
unsealed, I am ready to reply to any 
questions you may ask.” : 


XVI. 


Mrs. Fortress’s statement made every- 
thing clear to me, and also marked out for 
me a clear path of duty. Knowing what I 
now knew, it would have been an act of 
monstrous wickedness to allow Reginald to 
marry Mildred. Never could I hope to be 
forgiven did I not prevent the union. 
Better that my son should live a life of 
unhappiness through all his days than enter 
into a contract which would doom the 
unborn to madness—perhaps to crime. It 
was not only an offence against man, it was 
an offence against God. The task before me 
was difficult, I knew; but I must face it 
bravely and without flinching. Hearts 
would be broken in the struggle—well, 
better that than the awful consequences 
which would follow such a marriage. My 
own heart bled as I contemplated what must 
occur during the next few weeks. 

Thus did I excitedly reason with myself in 
the first heat of the revelation. When I 
became cooler I saw more clearly the difficul- 
ties in my way. What evidence had I to 
produce? That of an old woman who had 
given me certain information—which tallied 
with my own suspicions—for a large sum of 
money. A cunning woman, to supply me 
with what she saw I wished. Cunning from 
the first. Paid liberally —nay, extrava- 
gantly—always, according to her own con- 
fession. Her one single motive in the matter 
from first to last—money. Was it likely, 
being in a service so temptingly remunerative, 
that she should not adopt every cunning 
means to retain it? There was not only the 
immediate pay, but the prospect of a reward 
which would make her comfortable for life. 
She had so manceuvred that she gained this 
reward. During the lifetime of Gabriel 
Carew’s mother Mrs. Fortress held supreme 
power over her. Her son was only allowed 
to see her a few minutes at a time at 
intervals of weeks. Even her husband at 
the bidding of this clever woman, was denied 
admittance to his wife’s chamber. What 
difficulty was there, in those days and weeks of 
seclusion, to so oppress, irritate, and torture 
the poor patient as to compel her to put on 
the semblance of madness—to drive her into 























it indeed? Such cases were not unknown. 
Even now, from time to time, the public 
heart is stirred by a sudden revelation of 
such atrocities. 

These were cogent arguments which I raised 
against myself. With myself in my son’s place 
I should confidently advance them, and should 
laugh to scorn the weak opposition which 
would bar my way to happiness. I sighed as 
I thought. The obstacles in my way were 
every moment growing more formidable. 

These were not the only arguments against 
myself which occurred to me. There was 
Mrs. Fortress’s conduct when she left Rose- 
mullion after the death of her mistress. 
Gabriel Carew had made a pitiful appeal to 
her. How had she met him? By assuming 
a mysterious air, indicating that she had 
the key to a secret in which he was 
vitally interested, but that she did not 
intend to give it to him. Why had she 
done this? Who could doubt the answer to 
such a question? It was necessary to the réle 
she had adopted. Any other course would 
have led to an exposure of her vile scheme 
There was the legacy which Mr. Carew left 
her in his will. Were the real truth known she 
might be deprived of it. Therefore, the assump- 
tion of mystery in her last interview with 
Gabriel Carew. A cunning woman indeed. 

Against evidence so flimsy there was a 
heavy weight of testimony. Was not Gabriel 
Carew a loving husband and father? No 
person could dispute it. He loved his wife 
and child, and they loved him. Was he 
ever known to commit a cruel act! Never. 
Was not his purse ever open to the call of 
charity? Innumerable instances that such 
was so could be adduced. Could even light 
acts of rudeness and incivility be laid at his 
door? What was the worst that could be 
said of him? That he was not fond of 
society, that he was a recluse. Could not 
this be said of hundreds of estimable men, 
and was it ever put forth as a distinct 
offence? If he did not himself go into 
society, did he prevent his wife and child 
from doing sot On the contrary. He 
encouraged them to seek amusement which 
he, a grave man and a student, possibly 
deemed frivolous. Fond of books, seeking 
his greatest pleasures in them, was not this 
distinctly in his favour, and did it not prove 
him to be of a superior nature to the common 
herd? The heaviest charge was that which, 
in conversation with me, he had brought 
against himself—that on the approach of 
night his spirits became gloomy. Slight 
grounds indeed for so serious an accusation 
as insanity. Madmen were proverbiaily 
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cunning. Gabriel Carew was the soul of 
frankness, himself opening up discussions 
which would tell against him were he not 
mentally and physically sound and healthy. 
I began to despair. 

These reflections did not all pass through 
my mind in the silence which followed the 
conclusion of Mrs. Fortress’s statement. 
They are the summing-up of my thoughts at 
that time and during my homeward journey. 
Meanwhile, Mrs. Fortress was waiting 
patiently for me to put any questions which 
might occur to me. 

‘“* Beyond yourself, Mrs. Fortress,” I said, 
“and your master and mistress, was there 
no person cognisant with Mrs. Carew’s 
condition ?”’ 

“None, sir, with the exception of the 
foreign doctor.” 

“Can you tell me his name?” 

“I do not know it, but a doctor of his 
learning would not have been a young man 
when Mr. Carew consulted him, and it is 
hardly likely he would be now living.” 

“ True,” I said. 

“ Besides,” she added, “ his experience of 
Mrs. Carew could have been but slight. 
Almost immediately after he gave Mr. 
Carew his opinion of my mistress, they left 
for England, as I have told you.” 

“ Yes,” I remarked, “and he may, after 
all, have been mistaken.” 

She shrank a little, I fancied, but she said 
firmly, ‘“‘ He may have been, I was not.” 

“Tam not doubting you, Mrs. Fortress,” 
I said. 

She interposed here by saying, “It is im- 
material whether you are or not. The facts 
are as I have stated them.” 

“T understand, of course, that you have 
spoken honestly, but is it not- possible you 
may have judged wrongly.” 

“T cannot admit it, sir,” she replied with 
calm dignity. “It is not possible.” 

Certainly she maintained her ground. I 
continued my inquiry. 

“Before Mr. Carew came into his second 
fortune he lived humbly in London ¢” 

“Yes ; in poor lodgings.” 

“ Did the house contain other lodgers?” 

“Te” 

“And did not any of them suspect or 
discover the mystery so close to them?” 

“In my belief not another person in the 
house had any suspicion.” 

“You lived for many years in 
mullion ?”’ 

“ Yes.” 

“Did not Mrs. Carew have a medical 
adviser?” 


Rose- 
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«“ A doctor called and saw her from time 
to time.” 

“Was he not aware of her condition?” 

“He was not. His visits were a mere 
matter of form, and he frequently called at 
the house without seeing my mistress.” 

“By whose directions was she denied to 
him ?”’ 

“By mine. It was part of my duty to 
preserve my master’s secret.” 

“T am sure you did your duty, Mrs. 
Fortress.” 

Her lip curled. She did not thank me. 

“Did this doctor ever see Mrs. Carew 
alone ?”’ 

“Never. I took care always to be present, 
and I always prepared my mistress for his 
visits, warning her to be careful.” 

“Did she never rebel?” 

“With respect to the doctor, never. I 
had my difficult days with her, but that was 
my business, and mine alone.”’ 

“ He must have been a careful and 
conscientious man,” I said somewhat sar- 
castically. 

She capped me by replying, “ His accounts 
were regularly paid. Perhaps that was 
sufficient for him,” 


“Perhaps,” I said, and I could not avoid a 
smile, though I was really indignant. “Can 
you tell me anything more to guide me? Do 
you think it was Mr. Carew’s intention to 
keep his son in complete ignorance of this 
misfortune, even after the death of your 
mistress ?”’ : 

“T am not positive. My master died 
during a visit to Wales, while my mistress 
was still living. It is probable, had he sur- 
vived his wife, that he would have spoken to 
his son on the subject. I cannot say for 
certain, but, from certain words he once used 
I believe he left some record behind him.” 

This suggestion aroused me. 

‘Some written record?” I asked. 

_ Yes.”’ 

““Where would he have deposited it ?” 

“In Rosemullion my master had his pri- 
vate room, into which no one was allowed to 
enter. There are large safes built in the 
walls of that room. If the record I believe 
my master made is found anywhere, it will 
be in that room. I have nothing more 
to say, sir. I have told you all I know. 
Whether you believe me or not does not 
concern me. When you see Mr. Gabriel, sir, 
give him my humble duty.” 


(To be continued.) 
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